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Che Confederate Loss and Recapture 
of Galveston, 1862-1863 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND 


HE Outbreak of the American Civil War found the agri- 

cultural Confederate States, from an economic and in- 

dustrial point of view, decidedly inferior to the indus- 
trial Union, and as a consequence foreign trade was the veritable 
lifeblood of the “rebel” forces. The need during the entire 
conflict was desperate, and, although the state of Texas played 
only a small part in the military aspects of the struggle, it did 
occupy a prominent place in the overall strategy. Galveston, as 
the principal port on the Texas coast, was a particular gem, and 
it is with that city, its capture and recapture, that this account 
is to deal. 

The blockading of enemy coasts is an old and venerable cus- 
tom among warring nations and, in the final analysis, is quite 
often the determining factor in the outcome of the struggle. 
Although the long coastline of the Confederate States made the 
application of a blockade somewhat difficult, the seceding states 
were vulnerable nonetheless because of the lack of an effective 
naval force to combat any attempt by the Union forces to 
strangle foreign trade. A realization of this basic weakness was 
evidenced soon after the outbreak of the “shooting” war, and on 
April 19, 1861, President Abraham Lincoln declared a blockade 
of all the southern ports and coastlines. The proclamation of a 
blockade and the actual establishment of this mechanism of 
economic warfare, however, are two very different things, and 
under the rules of war at the time the closure of the ports had 
to be actual and effective before it would be regarded as legal 
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and so recognized by foreign governments. Although vessels were 
dispatched immediately to patrol the Texas coast, there were still 
indications in the latter part of the year that the blockade was 
ineffectual. 

In the early part of December, 1861, Galveston was visited by 
Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Desperate. The ship stood close in 
to the harbor, approaching within four miles of the beach of 
the island, and after making her presence known by smoke from 
her funnels, withdrew. In reporting the incident, the command- 
ing officer of the ship concluded: 


But having seen no United States man-of-war there, I concluded 
that the port was not effectively blockaded, and it will be my duty 
to report the same to my superior officer. 


Although McKean, at that time flag officer commanding the Gulf 
Blockading Squadron, was “inclined to doubt its correctness,’ 
he reported the information to the secretary of navy and deter- 
mined to investigate the situation as soon as he had the oppor- 
tunity. 

During the ensuing nine months the blockading squadrons 
had difficulties in maintaining an effective blockade, and it was 
therefore finally determined that actual reduction of some of the 
ports along the coast would pay handsome dividends in the long 
run, both in the destruction of blockade-runners and the estab- 
lishment of operating bases for the maintenance of the minor 
elements of the blockading squadron. As a consequence of this 
decision, Rear Admiral David G. Farragut, then the command- 
ing officer of the West Gulf Coast Blockading Squadron, ordered 
Commander W. B. Renshaw to take his mortar flotilla down the 
coast of Texas to destroy the blockade-runners and to make an 
effort to enter Galveston Harbor if the conditions seemed favor- 
able for such an undertaking.’ In the meantime, Farragut had 
received a report on the defenses of Galveston, along with an 


1John F. Ross to William W. McKean, December 13, 1861, in Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Washington, 
DB. C., Government Printing Office, 1903), Series I, Vol. XVII, p. 10. This series 
of publications will hereinafter be cited as Official Records. 

2Flag-Officer McKean to Gideon Welles, December 20, 1861, in ibid., 9. 

’Rear Admiral Farragut to Commander W. B. Renshaw, September 19, 1862, 
in ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 213. Vol. XIX of this series was published in 1905. 
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estimate of the chances of success in taking and holding the 
harbor. 

Galveston Island itself at the time was garrisoned by a Con- 
federate artillery regiment, commanded by Colonel Joseph J. 
Cook; there were an additional thousand men stationed along 
the rail lines at various points between Galveston and Houston. 
Forces stationed in the vicinity of Houston brought the aggre- 
gate Confederate ground forces in the immediate neighborhood 
to approximately five thousand men. Virginia Point, on the 
mainland opposite the city of Galveston and one of the terminal 
points of the bridge to the island city, was thought by the Fed- 
eral forces to be strongly fortified and therefore a serious menace 
to any force entering the harbor from the sea; in actuality the 
artillery on the point was woefully weak, as later developments 
proved. Fort Point, commanding the narrow entrance on the 
north of the island, was another source of danger to any punitive 
expedition against the harbor, but it too was lightly fortified. 
Because of the peculiar nature of the bay, and the position of 
Galveston Island, it would be necessary to have more than one 
steamer on blockading duty to ensure effective closure of the 
port.* Confederate naval forces in the area were negligible, of 
insufficient size or strength to combat even a small Union force. 

In compliance with the orders from Farragut, Commander 
Renshaw arrived off Galveston Harbor in early October, 1862, 
and immediately took command of the situation by deciding on 
an attack against the harbor and the city. Early in the morning 
of October 4 the steamer Harriet Lane, one of the blockading 
vessels, was sent over the bar into the bay itself for the purpose 
of demanding the surrender of the harbor and the city. Promi- 
nently displaying a flag of truce from the masthead, the Lane 
sailed into the harbor and waited for a Confederate messenger 
to come to the ship to investigate the situation. After some time, 
with no boat from the shore appearing and with Lieutenant 
Commander Richard L. Wainwright getting more impatient by 
the minute, a boat with officers from the Federal forces was sent 
ashore to deliver the message. After some delay the Federal boat 


4Notes by Commander Walker, U.S.N., undated but sent to the Department on 
September 20, 1862, by Farragut, in ibid., 213. 
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was allowed to land, and in the ensuing interview with Colonel 
J. J. Cook the Confederate commander agreed to send a mes- 
senger to the fleet to discuss terms. The Federal messengers re- 
turned to the Lane with Cook’s message, but Wainwright, who 
apparently was not endowed with a great deal of patience, decided 
to return to his original position outside the bar when the Con- 
federate boat did not put in an immediate appearance. At the 
time the Union commander weighed anchor for the open road- 
stead there was indeed a boat beating out from the inner harbor, 
but in his opinion the boat in question was “not progressing 
with the rapidity the gravity of the occasion required,’ and he 
determined to wait no longer. 

In the meantime, the forces under Cook were having difficulty 
in finding a boat in which to send the messengers to the Union 
fleet, and it was therefore about one o'clock in the afternoon 
before the journey was started. The Confederate officers, then, 
were justifiably chagrined on observing that Wainwright in the 
Lane weighed anchor and recrossed the bar before they could 
make contact with him. As soon as Wainwright had communi- 
cated with Renshaw, the commander of the small fleet decided 
to take his entire force into the bay to meet the oncoming boat, 
which was now plainly visible to the Union forces. With white 
flags flying, in token of truce, the Federal ships entered the har- 
bor, making for the Confederate craft coming out. As the fleet 
neared Fort Point, on the north end of Galveston Island, and 
before reaching the messenger boat, the battery on the island 
fired a shot across the bow of the leading ship as a warning not 
to approach too closely. Mistaking the warning shot for the 
opening of hostilities, the Federal ships returned the fire vigor- 
ously and immediately, notwithstanding the fact that the flags 
of truce were still flying for all to see. Within a short time the 
one gun of Fort Point was out of action, but the guns within 
the city itself continued to fire at the Federal fleet, even though 
they were of insufficient range to reach the nearest of the enemy 
ships. 

Renshaw found himself in an unenviable position. The flags 


Renshaw to Farragut, October 8, 1862, in ibid., 255. 
Cook to Lieutenant R. M. Franklin, October 9, 1862, in ibid., 262. 
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of truce were flying at his request, and it would appear, if he 
continued to shell the city, that he had no respect for the con- 
ventions of war; in addition, there was grave danger of killing 
or injuring foreigners living within the city, or of destroying 
their property, thus making his government liable to the charge 
of bestiality and barbarism. Even though he was convinced that 
the firing from Fort Point had been a deliberate attempt to put 
the Union forces in a false light in the eyes of the many foreign 
consuls and residents of Galveston and to embroil his govern- 
ment in diplomatic wrangling with the foreign governments, he 
decided to break off the engagement.’ This he could well afford 
to do since the firing from the city was ineffectual and sporadic, 
soon dying out. While Renshaw doubted not the iniquitous 
nature of the “attack” by the Confederate battery, Cook assumed 
that Renshaw’s action had been a deliberate attack under the 
protection of a flag of truce. At any rate, immediately after the 
‘cease fire” order had been given, Renshaw anchored and waited 
for the boat bearing the Confederate messengers. 

Renshaw demanded an immediate surrender of the city, the 
alternative being an attack by the entire Union force. The de- 
fenders declined the terms, reminding Renshaw that the respon- 
sibility for the destruction of foreign property and the loss of 
civilian lives, both foreigners and citizens of Galveston, would 
rest with the Union commander in case of an attack on the city. 
Because of this condition, and at the insistence of the Confed- 
erate officers, a truce was finally arranged between the hostile 
forces. 

The truce was to last four days, thus allowing ample time for 
noncombatants to leave the city if they so desired, during which 
time the Federal fleet was not to approach any nearer to the city 
and the defending forces were not to construct any new or 
strengthen any old defenses. Since the truce was verbally ar- 
ranged and there was no written agreement, there was a good 
opportunity for a difference of interpretation and understanding. 
The difference soon developed. Renshaw understood the truce 
to mean that there would be absolutely no change in the military 
status of the city, either by addition to the garrison and _ its 


7Renshaw to Farragut, October 8, 1862, in ibid., 256. 
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equipment or the evacuation of the defenders.’ Cook, on the 
other hand, assumed that the terms applied to an increase in 
strength only and that he was free to evacuate the city if he so 
chose. Accordingly he began to withdraw his men and materiel, 
thereby carrying out a plan which had long since been made 
and which he was ordered, immediately after the attack, to 
execute.® In reporting the action and the following events, Col- 
onel Cook stated that the terms of the truce 


[gave the defending forces] ample time for the removal of all who 
desired to leave the island, and also for the removal of our troops 
and material of every kind.*° 


During the course of the truce the actual withdrawal was made 
in good order, without the loss of any movable stores or matériel. 

When the activities of the defenders were noted, Renshaw was 
enraged at the apparent abrogation of the truce, protested ve- 
hemently to the Confederate commander, and demanded the 
return of the transported matériel on pain of an immediate 
attack. Cook replied that the terms of the understanding did not 
prevent his evacuation of the city and that any resumption of 
hostilities before the expiration of the truce would be an abro- 
gation and a breach of faith by the Federal forces rather than 
by the Confederates. In view of the conditions existing with 
respect to the presence of foreign consuls and because of the 
relative unimportance of the material being removed, Renshaw 
decided to accept the interpretation of Cook and to do nothing 
to prevent the Confederate designs. Probably more important 
than the humanitarian or moral implications of the situation 
as a factor in the decision, however, was the following: 


In addition, I had strong doubts, even had hostilities recommenced, 
whether we could have prevented them [Cook’s men] from taking 
the guns off at night, for most unquestionably we had not a sufficient 
force to land and contend against the number of men that could be 
brought against us, and night, I am of the opinion, would have 
shielded them from the fire of our guns." 


8Renshaw to Farragut, October 8, 1862, in ibid., 257. 

*Colonel X. B. Debray, C.S.A., to Colonel Cook, October 5, 1862, in ibid., 261. 

10Colonel J. J. Cook to Lieutenant R. M. Franklin, Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General, Submilitary District of Houston, October 9, 1862, in ibid., 263. 
11Renshaw to Farragut, October 8, 1862, in ibid., 258. 
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At the expiration of the truce there were no longer any de- 
fenders of Galveston, and, though there had been no formal sur- 
render, the city and harbor went to the Union forces by default. 
Commander Renshaw landed in a gig, raised the Union flag 
over the customhouse as an indication of possession, left the 
ensign flying for a period of thirty minutes, and then repaired 
to his ship. Renshaw had at that time no force to put ashore to 
consolidate his gains, and the control of the city by his forces 
was tacit rather than actual. The Confederate forces, because of 
the lack of long-range and hard-hitting artillery, could not ac- 
tively contest the Federal fleet, but by the same token the lack 
of a strong landing force prevented Renshaw from occupying 
the city at the time. The Confederate force had been withdrawn 
in order to protect the property and lives in Galveston and 
because there was no particular advantage in retaining a force 
there as long as the bay was occupied by superior Union ships. 
Inasmuch as Renshaw had said that “‘[he] would hoist the United 
States flag over the city of Galveston or over its ashes,’* there 
was little the defenders could do but withdraw. 

The capture of Galveston was quickly followed by the capture— 
if the occupation of the surrounding waters could be deemed a 
capture, of Corpus Christi and Sabine City—thus giving the Fed- 
eral forces almost complete control of the entire Texas coast. 
Farragut was jubilant over the success of the Galveston venture, 
congratulating Renshaw highly on the ease™ with which the city 
had been taken, and took immediate steps to have a land force 
sent to occupy the captured areas. He pointed out to the secre- 
tary of the navy that the entire coast could not only be captured, 
but occupied, and that the occupation of the principal ports of 
the coast would add immeasurably to the effectiveness and the 
ease of administration of the blockade." 

In the weeks following the Galveston episode, the Federal 
forces proceeded down the coast to Matagorda Bay and took 

12Brigadier General P. O. Hebert to Colonel James Deshler, October 1 5, 1862, 
in ibid., 790. 

13One of the reasons given by Renshaw for the surprising ease with which the 
harbor was taken was that the guns on Pelican Island, prominently displayed, 


were “quakers,” or fakes. 
14Farragut to Gideon Welles, October 15, 1862, in Official Records, Vol. XIX, 


254. 
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possession of that area as well. At Indianola Renshaw conferred 
with some of the local leaders and said that 


he [Renshaw] might send a few men on shore to buy provisions, 
and if he did and they were interfered with he might fire on the 
town. He hoped such a collision would not occur. He said he must 
have fresh beef, and if he could buy and pay for it he would do so; 
if not, he would take it by some means in some place.’ 


Renshaw had no intention of being blocked by the local civilian 
population in the execution of his scheme. 

Although the efforts of Renshaw along the coast had been 
attended with immediate success in the capture of the places, 
a serious problem was developing in getting men for the gar- 
risoning of the city. The request for an army force had been 
cleared through Washington, but Major General Benjamin F. 
Butler in Louisiana, on whom the responsibility for garrisoning 
the area fell, was apparently not so cooperative as he could have 
been. In late October Farragut had requested a regiment of men 
from Butler, promising that he would give ample protection to 
the troops when they landed,** but it was over two months betore 
any troops were actually sent even though they had been prom- 
ised immediately.*? Various schemes were put forward for getting 
together the force to occupy the captured city of Galveston. Col- 
onel Edmund J. Davis, a “renegade” Texan with the Union 
forces, was recruiting a regiment of Texas refugees in New Or- 
leans to take to Galveston, and there were plans on foot to bring 
from Matamoros a considerable number of Texas refugees tor 
the same purpose.** 

In the meantime, the blockading group along the coast was 
having some difficulty in maintaining itself. In mid-November 
a cutter from the Owasco, one of the Federal ships in the harbor, 
had landed with a crew on Bolivar Point in Galveston Bay and 
had been attacked by Confederate cavalry; all the men were 
either captured or seriously wounded, and the cutter was 
burned.*® Within a week another minor disaster befell the block- 


15H. B. Cleveland to Major Shea, October 26, 1862, in ibid., 795. 


16Farragut to Butler, October 28, 1862, in ibid., 318. 

17Farragut to Renshaw, October 28, 1862, in ibid., 319. 

1sFarragut to Renshaw, November 13, 1862, in ibid., 344. 
19Abstract from log of Owasco, November 14, 1862, in ibid., 345. 
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aders; the schooner Henry James lost a boat and crew. The sec- 
ond in command of the schooner had taken a crew ashore for 
the purpose of foraging for beef and had been surprised and 
captured. The area had been considered quite safe, for only a 
short time before Commander Renshaw and Lieutenant Com- 
mander Law of the Clifton had gone ashore in that area for 
some recreational hunting.*” These losses, coupled with the loss 
of the commanding officer of another of the blockading vessels 
off Corpus Christi, had seriously crippled the effectiveness of the 
small force available for duty along the coast. 

By mid-December, with yellow fever prevalent on the coast, 
his ships losing men through capture and disease, and with the 
failure of the army authorities to send a garrisoning force, Ren- 
shaw was losing heart for the job of occupying the coast. Mata- 
gorda Bay and Sabine Pass were abandoned, and Renshaw seri- 
ously considered the abandonment of Galveston Harbor. Activ- 
ities on shore in that area had convinced him that it would be 
possible for the Confederates to force his withdrawal; in addi- 
tion, there were reports along the waterfront that some steamers 
had been armed in the upper reaches of the bay and in the 
Trinity River, with sufficient power to cause serious destruction 
of his forces. When Farragut received the report that Renshaw 
was considering withdrawing from Galveston, he was furious 
with rage and chagrin. In ordering Renshaw to hold Galveston 
at all costs until actually driven out, Farragut said: 


Are you willing, captain, that I should [report] ... to the honor- 
able secretary [that] we have abandoned the ports of Texas because 
of reports that they are making preparations to drive us out? 
The gunboats must hold Galveston until the army arrives, and I 
have no doubt when you are attacked you will make a defense that 
will do credit to the Navy as well as to yourselves. ... I shall send 
down and reoccupy the ports you have abandoned and keep the 
vessels inside until they are driven out by force.* 


In reply, Renshaw again pointed out the weaknesses of the 
defense of Galveston and concluded by saying: 


If at any time I can feel assured that the many preparations that I 


20L, W. Pennington to Renshaw, December 1, 1862, in ibid., 360. 
21Farragut to Renshaw, December 15, 1862, in ibid., 404. 
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know have been made to regain possession of this harbor have been 
relinquished, I will at once send one of the steamers to again occupy 
Sabine Pass. As it is, I cannot but feel I will not be justified in 
running any risk (that I can guard against) of losing Galveston.” 


In the meantime, the plans for garrisoning Galveston were 
going on, but the process was painfully slow. In November the 
Texas refugees concentrated in Matamoros were transported to 
Galveston,”* but their arrival increased rather than decreased the 
problems of the naval commander there. Under the best of con- 
ditions Renshaw was responsible for their subsistence and care, 
as food from the mainland was scarce. Since there was not suff- 
cient matériel to arm the refugees, they would be helpless in the 
face of an attack. Because of the general antipathy of the Con- 
federates to the helpless refugees and the likelihood of an at- 
tack at any moment, Renshaw decided to ship the refugees 
to New Orleans. Accordingly, in December, 1862, a ship was 
chartered for that purpose, and the transfer was made.** Shortly 
thereafter the long-heralded and oft-detained movement of troops 
from. New Orleans to Galveston was begun. Three companies, 
consisting of about 260 men under the command of Colonel 
I. S. Burrell, of the 42nd Massachusetts Volunteer Regiment, 
left Louisiana on. December 21; the remainder of the regiment, 
totalling approximately a thousand men, were to follow within 
a few days. This first contingent of troops arrived in good order 
on December 25 and were immediately put ashore, taking up 
positions and quarters on one of the wharfs at Renshaw’s recom- 
mendation.** So the situation was when the New Year began. 

The Confederate army and navy commanders in the area, in 
the meantime, had been engaged in a minor, but galling, juris- 
dictional struggle. During the summer of 1862 a Confederate 
navy officer, Commander W. W. Hunter, on duty in the Galves- 
ton area, had been ordered to detached duty with the War De- 
partment, charged with the defense of the harbor installations 
and the entire bay and river emptying into it. The Confederate 


22Renshaw to Farragut, December 15, 1862, in ibid., 431. 
23Farragut to Acting Master Frederick Crocker, November 15, 1862, in ibid., 348. 
24Renshaw to Farragut, December 15, 1862, in ibid., 431. 
25Charles A. Davis to Brigadier General William Schouler, January 10, 1863, in 


ibid., 457. 
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navy in Galveston Harbor consisted at that time of one small 
leaky former revenue schooner, by name the Henry Dodge, and 
a few small boats, all unarmed. The first consideration of Hunter 
was to get the Dodge in operating condition, with sufficient men 
and arms to make her serviceable against minor attacks. With 
considerable difficulty he managed to obtain the requisite per- 
sonnel and matériel, but before there was any chance of action 
the Federal forces had occupied Galveston Harbor with a rela- 
tively large contingent. Because of the uselessness and folly of an 
attempt by Hunter to combat the Federal forces with his small 
command, he decided that the logical thing to do would be to 
salvage what matériel he could from the Dodge and to destroy 
the craft herself in case of an imminent capture by the enemy. 
Acting on that decision, he proceeded to make the necessary 
arrangements for the transportation of the movable matériel, 
including the arms and ammunition, to an inland point on the 
Trinity River, and for the destruction of the hull of the Dodge 
should such destruction seem necessary by the course of events.*° 
The army authorities, however, had a different plan for the use 
of the ordnance stores of the now useless Dodge. The Bayou City, 
a small state steamer which had been purchased by the Confed- 
erate government and put into the hands of the army to use in 
protecting the coast, was without men and armament, and it 
was the opinion of the commanding general that the Dodge 
matériel could best be used for that purpose. Orders carrying 
out this plan were issued to Hunter,” and the fight between the 
two branches of the service began. As soon as Colonel Xavier B. 
Debray of the Houston subdistrict heard of Hunter's plan to 
move the matériel from the Dodge to a point some forty miles 
from the mouth of the Trinity, he demanded that the transpor- 
tation of the matériel cease at once. He was severely critical of 
the proposed move and wrote: 

Your withdrawal so far to the interior when our coast is attacked 


gives much dissatisfaction here; it is believed that your experience 
could be of better avail in the lower country.** 


26Hunter to Colonel X. B. Debray, October 28, 1862, in ibid., 795. 

27Special Orders No. 253, from the Military Subdistrict of Houston to Hunter, 
October 26, 1862, in ibid., 794. 

2sDebray to Hunter, October 29, 1862, in ibid., 796. 
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In addition, he notified Hunter that he was sending another 
commander for the Dodge, and that the Dodge was to be turned 
over to the new commander with all her gear intact, in sailing 
condition. Hunter seethed with righteous indignation at this 
implication of cowardice, protesting that he himself had never 
intended to withdraw into the interior but only to send the 
valuable and irreplaceable matériel from the Dodge to a point 
of safety, under the custody of some of the men of his command. 
Relative to a new commander for the Dodge, Hunter said: 


You direct me to place her in sailing condition for the reception of 
such commander as you may cause to be appointed to her. I have to 
state to you that the honorable Navy Department has assigned her 
a commander and officers. These men are under my command. Un- 
less you deprive me of all authority I claim to command them. I 
would remark that a naval service of forty years seems to have en- 
titled me to some discretionary confidence in my capability of con- 
ducting the detail of my command. ... 


I consider the effect of your order to me subversive of order and 
tending to injurious results.*° 


Debray countered with a recitation of his orders to protect 
and obstruct the mouths of the streams in the area and the need 
for boats and equipment to do so. 


I can give no orders to you personally and to your officers, who do 
not belong to the War Department. It was therefore necessary to place 
both the vessel and crew in command of some officer who would 
receive my orders. It would have been much more pleasant for me 

. if you and myself could have concurred harmoniously in defend- 
ing the coast.*? 


Despite the protests of Hunter, the army authorities consum- 
mated the transfer of the men and matériel of the Dodge to the 
Bayou City, but not without a final blast from the navy repre- 
sentative. Said Hunter to the Confederate secretary of the navy: 


[My] preparations and plans ... have been broken up by an order 
most extraordinary and, in my judgment, unlawful, from Colonel 
X. B. Debray, commanding interior military district of Houston. 
He has taken the crew from this vessel and the arms which I pro- 
cured, and he has placed them under some one appointed to com- 


29Hunter to Debray, October 30, 1862, in ibid., 798. 
30Debray to Hunter, October 31, 1862, in ibid., 799. 
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mand a river steamer, which, in my opinion, is of no use whatever 
except as a look out boat, and must be lost or destroyed on the ap- 
proach of the enemy in force in these waters. ... I have in no wise 
been consulted or advised with in these measures. I have repelled 
them to the verge of resistance from a sense of both the public interest 
and the high-handed disregard of the authority and responsibility 
which you have confided in me. 


I most earnestly call your attention to the inutility of being placed 
under the control of new-born subordinates, who claim to have au- 
thority from the commanding general to dispose of this vessel, trans- 
fer her crew, and appropriate her matériel. . . .*1 


Hunter was equally bitter in his protest to the commanding 
general. 


As the highest naval officer on this station I was responsible for the 
vessel, crew, and everything pertaining to her. The forcible seizure 
of part of her crew and arms, etc., their transfer to the military serv- 
ice, was illegal, and did not relieve me from this responsibility. Such 
a seizure was a violation of my compact with the men on entering 
them. They had enlisted for the Navy and could not be transferred 
to the military service unless first discharged and reenlisted or con- 
scripted. They remonstrated against it and were only prevented from 
rebellion by my personal persuasions and influence. It was, in fact, 
an impressment into a service which they had not agreed to enter. 
1 consider that I have a right to complain that his action and 
correspondence were characterized ... by unwarranted interference 
with the discharge of duties which belonged peculiarly to me as a 
naval commander.** 
During the charges and countercharges being made by the army 
and navy commanders concerned, there was a shift in command 
by the army with the designation of Major General J. Bankhead 
Magruder as the commanding general of the military district. 
Although the attitude of Magruder was a little more codperative. 
it was apparent that the army would carry the day, and Hunter 
was relegated to a position of relative unimportance in the pro- 
tection of the Trinity River. There is some evidence that the 
rift between the commands caused considerable difficulty in 
planning for the eviction of the Federal fleet from Galveston 


%1Hunter to Mallory, November 2, 1862, in ibid., 801. The Bayou City, the river 
steamer to which Hunter referred, played an important role later. See below. 

82Hunter to Brigadier General P. O. Hebert, undated, but early November, in 
ibid., 802-804. 
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Harbor, and that full codperation would have resulted in earlier 
action against the enemy. The same rift, incidentally, can be 
noted between the Union branches of service. 

When Magruder had taken command of the Military District 
of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, he had found the Federal 
forces in command all along the coast and nearly all of the Con- 
federate troops withdrawn from the lower Rio Grande Valley 
area. He determined, at the earliest opportunity, to evict the 
Union forces from their positions of dominance along the coast 
and decided to make his first strike at Sabine Pass. In order to 
carry out his plan he accepted as one of his aides a steamship 
captain named Leon Smith, who had had experience in both 
deepwater sailing in the Pacific and inland water navigation with 
river steamers on the Texas coast, particularly along the Trinity 
River. Since the Magruder plan for the elimination of the Federal 
forces called for the closest co6peration of land and water groups, 
and in view of the difficulties which his predecessor had had with 
Hunter, the new commanding general decided to place all the 
work under army control. Smith, who was given the honorary 
rank of major but was not mustered into service, was given the 
responsibility of fitting out some small river steamers as gunboats 
and rams to use against the Union navy; aboard the makeshift 
gunboats were to be a goodly number of troops, sharpshooters 
generally, who were to assist in making a direct surprise attack 
on the enemy vessels. About the time the plan was well under 
way, Magruder received the disquieting news that Federal troops 
had landed at Galveston and a large reinforcing contingent was 
due to arrive shortly. 

Because of the unexpected garrisoning of Galveston, Magruder 
came to the conclusion that Galveston would be the logical place 
to attack first, before the enemy had had an opportunity to be- 
come firmly entrenched. As a consequence, there was a last min- 
ute shift in plans, with an accompanying rapid outfitting of the 
Bayou City and the Neptune, another small river steamer, along 
with a number of smaller boats to act as tenders to the steamers. 
The vessels were well barricaded with cotton bales and sacks of 
cottonseed for protection, and the most daring volunteers, under 
command of Major Smith, were put aboard. At a designated 
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time, on seeing a signal from Galveston Island, the steamers 
were to descend from the anchorage near the mouth of the 
Trinity to the scene of action just off Galveston city. In the 
meantime, a complicated and minute plan of attack by land on 
the city was perfected. In order to make the last minute plans 
effective, General Magruder and his staff paid a nocturnal visit 
to the city, under the very noses of the Federal troops, and looked 
the situation over; after spending some hours within hailing dis- 
tance of the enemy garrison on the wharf and the enemy ships 
in the harbor, Magruder returned to the mainland and put the 
scheme into operation.** 

On December 30 the Federal force commanders, both on shore 
and in the harbor, had received word that an attack was im- 
pending, but the night passed without incident. Early on the 
morning of the New Year, however, the attack began, with the 
Confederate forces slipping quietly into the city of Galveston 
and taking possession of the market place with their artillery. 
Although the presence of the enemy in the town was known by 
one-thirty, the actual firing did not commence until shortly be- 
fore five,** at which time the Confederate troops began to advance 
against the wharf, under cover of their artillery fire from the 
market place. With the beginning of heavy firing, the Union 
schooner Corypheus moved in to the defense of the garrison and 
commenced firing at the advancing Confederate troops.** The 
fighting continued around the wharf, with the Sachem and the 
Harriet Lane joining the Corypheus in protecting their com- 
patriots on the wharf, until nearly daylight, when a new factor 
presented itself on the scene. 

The two steamer-gunboats outfitted by Major Smith, as soon 
as they had seen the gun flashes of the artillery heralding the 
beginning of the battle, had weighed anchor and_ proceeded 
toward the city, arriving just as it was getting light enough to see 

383Magruder to General S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General, C.S.A., Feb- 
ruary 26, 1863, in ibid., 470-471. In all this period during which the Federal 
troops held Galveston, the bridge connecting that city with the mainland had not 
been destroyed and Confederate scouts made regular visits to the city. 

34. Gen. Magruder says 3, and a spectator says 4, but we timed it by tele- 


graph and are exact; it was 8 minutes before 5 Houston time ...”—Houston Tri- 


Weekly Telegraph, January 5, 1863. 
35A. T. Spear, Acting Master of U.S. Schooner Corypheus, to Farragut, January 


2, 1863, in ibid., 438. 
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and identify the enemy. The Harriet Lane, being not only the 
nearest of the enemy craft but also being one of the best prizes 
in the bay, was the subject of attack. Since the Confederate cralt 
would be no match for the Lane in an open fight, the only hope 
for the lesser craft was to carry the enemy by boarding, and the 
subsequent maneuvering was designed to carry out that aim. In 
attempting to come alongside, both the Bayou City and the Nep- 
tune collided with the Lane, doing her no serious damage but 
causing the Neptune such damage that she soon sank in shoal 
water. The Bayou City, which Hunter had condemned as a waste 
of time, matériel, and effort, was made of sterner stuff, however, 
and within a short time succeeded in making herself fast to the 
Lane; the issue from that time was not in doubt, and the larger 
vessel quickly succumbed to the troops on the Bayou City, who 
forced the raising of the white flag in token of surrender. During 
the engagement the commander of the Federal force afloat, Cap- 
tain Renshaw (he had recently received a promotion) was kept 
out of the conflict by a turn of fate; his vessel, the steamer est- 
field, was aground and all the efforts of her commander, with 
the help of the schooner Clifton, were to no avail in getting her 
free. The gunboat Owasco and the Clifton had made an attempt 
to aid the Lane, but the capture of the vessel had come too soon 
to allow for their effective help. Although a few shots were fired 
at the Confederate forces now in possession of the Lane, there 
was no serious effort made to retake her because of the danger 
to her crew, all of whom had been forced to the top deck by the 
victorious commander. Within a short time all of the Union 
ships were flying the flag of truce, and the ground commander 
followed the lead of the ships at the first opportunity. The vic- 
tory theirs, it now behooved the Confederates to consolidate 
their position. 


26For accounts of the battle, consult the following correspondence, all of which 
can be found in the Official Records, Series I, Vol. XIX, at the page indicated: 
Magruder to Cooper, February 26, 1863, p. 470; Spear to Farragut, January 2, 
1863, p. 438; Henry Wilson, of the USS Owasco, to Farragut, January 6, 1863, p. 
439; Report of Court of Enquiry to Farragut, January 12, 1863, p. 447. For further 
information see the following: X. B. Debray, A Sketch of the History of Debray’s 
Regiment of Texas Cavalry (1884); Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate Military 
History, X1 (1899); Robert M. Franklin, Battle of Galveston (1911); A. T. Mahan, 
The Gulf and Inland Waters (1883); David D. Porter, The Naval History of the 
Civil War (1885); J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate Navy ... (1887); 
Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, IL (1898). 
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Since there was insufficient strength at the command of the 
Confederates to force a total surrender of the Union forces, 
particularly of the naval units, the attackers resorted to a ruse to 
attain the desired end. Major Leon Smith, under the flag of 
truce, first approached the commander of the Clifton and then 
the senior officer, Captain Renshaw, with a demand for a sur- 
render. The nature of the demand was rather unique. All of 
the Federal ships save one were to be surrendered to the victors, 
but all of the crews of the surrendered vessels were to be allowed 
to withdraw on the one remaining ship. The alternative to the 
surrender was an immediate resumption of action, and, accord- 
ing to the Confederate officers, there could be but one outcome 
to the struggle—a complete annihilation of the Federal forces. 
A three-hour truce was arranged to allow Renshaw to make a 
decision. Both the captain and the second in command, Com- 
mander Wainwright and Lieutenant Commander Edward Lea of 
the Lane, had been killed during the battle,** and the acting mas- 
ter of the Lane had been taken along with the victorious com- 
manders, for a good and sufficient reason soon disclosed. In. mak- 
ing his demands for surrender, Major Smith had said, and his 
statements had been corroborated by the acting master of the cap- 
tured ship, that all of the officers and most of the men had been 
either killed or seriously wounded in the engagement, and that 
the Lane herself was in good operating condition, fit for use 
against the remaining Union ships at the resumption of hostili- 
ties." There was no manner in which Renshaw could know of 
the gross exaggerations made relative to the casualties aboard 
the Lane and her fitness for operation. In reality there had been 
only five killed and an equal number wounded in the action, 
and the Lane herself was in no fit condition, as a result of dam- 
age to her machinery, to engage the Union forces.” 

Confronted with the less of the Lane, the inability of the 
Westfield to fight (she was still grounded), the heavy loss of 


’7it is of some interest to note that the father of Lea, Major A. M. Lea, was 
one of the staff members under Magruder and soon after the surrender of the 
Lane had discovered the mortally injured Union officer. The major officiated at 
the military funeral of his son the day following. 

*sReport of Court of Enquiry to Farragut, January 12, 1863, in Official Records, 
Vol. XIX, p. 447. 
bid. 
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personnel on the Owasco, and the prospect of ultimate defeat, 
Renshaw became slightly panic-stricken and decided not to sur- 
render but to withdraw his remaining ships from the contest, 
to transfer the crew of the Westfield to another ship, and to destroy 
his own grounded vessel. Orders therefore went out, before the 
expiration of the truce, to the other vessels to extricate them- 
selves from the situation as best they could, with the proviso 
that the commanders were to destroy their vessels in case of 
danger of capture, and plans were made for the destruction of 
the Westfield. A premature explosion of the magazines of the 
ship being destroyed resulted in the death of Renshaw and some 
of his officers and crew, thus leaving Lieutenant Commander P. L. 
Law, of the Clifton, the senior officer and therefore responsible 
for the ensuing action.*® Law, deciding that the cause was abso- 
lutely lost, sailed over the bar into the outer harbor and then, 
fearing that there would be pursuit and eventual destruction, 
made all haste for New Orleans with his small group of vessels, 
thus in essence lifting the blockade.*! 

In the meantime, important events were transpiring on shore. 
When the Lane, followed by the other vessels in the area, raised 
the flag of truce, Colonel I. S. Burrell of the ground forces did 
likewise. Following the interview between Renshaw and Smith, 
the Confederate officers returned to the island and conferred with 
Colonel Burrell and General W. R. Scurry, the Confederate com- 
mander charged with the reduction of the Federal garrison on the 
wharf. Burrell was told that the flag of truce on the ships and 
the terms of the truce which had been made with Renshaw did 
not apply to the ground forces and that he had a choice between 
an immediate surrender and the resumption of hostilities. Since 
the ships were no longer in a position to give him support with 
their artillery fire and since he was greatly outnumbered by the 
forces under Magruder and Scurry, there was little he could do 
but surrender.** 


40William L. Burt to Major General Banks, undated letter, early in January, 
1863, in ibid., 455. i 

41L.aw was court-martialled and found guilty of leaving his station before being 
regularly relieved. The sentence of the court was dismissal from the naval service, 
but in view of his gallant action during the battle it was commuted to a three-year 
suspension from the service. General Order No. 28, January 7, 1864, signed by 
Welles. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 463. 

42Statement of I. S. Burrell, January 23, 1863, and statement of General Ma- 
gruder appended thereto, January 28 (?), 1863, in ibid., 462. 
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It therefore happened that during the period of truce, accord- 
ing to the Federal interpretation of the action, 


[the] rebels coolly made prisoners of our troops on shore; got more 
of their artillery into position, and towed the Harriet Lane alongside 
the wharf, though it had been understood that everything should 
remain in statu quo until an answer should have been received. .. .4* 


The action in capturing the Federal troops ashore may have 
had some bearing on the decision of the Union forces to run 
for it, even though the truce had not yet expired, but the Con- 
federate commander was bitter in his denunciation of the perfidy 
of the enemy. In reporting the incident to his superior, General 
Magruder said: 


The Owasco, the Clifton, and the Sachem escaped under a flag of 
truce, so that the harbor of Galveston was entered under a flag of 
truce and left by the same flagrant violation of military propriety. 

We are preparing to give them a warm reception should they 
return with a larger fleet.** 


The commanding general failed to mention that two other ves- 
sels of the Union force also fled the scene of action. The victory 
for the Confederate troops was supreme. 

There was no intention, however, on the part of Farragut to 
allow the recapture of Galveston to remain in force; immediately, 
plans were made for the recapture of that bastion. On January 
3, 1863, Commodore Henry H. Bell was given orders by Farragut 
to proceed down the coast in the USS Brooklyn and retake the 
harbor if the situation was favorable for a recapture.** At any rate 
every effort was to be made to enter the harbor to destroy or re- 
capture the Harriet Lane, since “she would be a most formidable 
cruiser if she gets out, on account of her speed and battery.’’*® 

Within a week after the orders were given to Bell, sufficient 
forces had arrived in Galveston to test the strength of the de- 
fenses. Entering the harbor on January 10, some units of the 
fleet had shelled the defenses with some, but not notable, success. 


43Report of Court of Enquiry, January 12, 1863, in ibid., 449. 

44Magruder to General S. Cooper, January 2, 1863, in ibid., 465. 

45Farragut to Bell, January 3, 1863, in ibid., 479. Bell was having lunch with 
Farragut when the news of the Galveston disaster was received. 

46Farragut to Welles, January 3, 1863, in ibid., 481. 
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According to one of the witnesses of the bombardment, greater 
things were to come, for 


tomorrow being Sunday, nothing will be done, but when the bom- 
bardment is renewed it will be terrific. Galveston is a doomed town; 
the disgrace attending the capture of the Harriet Lane must be wiped 
out, and vengeance upon its butchers and captors will be awful. On 
Monday we shall attempt to pass the forts at the mouth of the 
harbor.** 

Plans were made for the great blow against Galveston on Mon- 
day, January 11, as was intimated by Thompson; but the sur- 
prising arrival of the Alabama, that privateer par excellence, on 
the scene of action threw the Federal forces into confusion and 
delayed the attack.** 

The presence of the Alabama in Gulf waters had been rumored 
for some time past; late in December Farragut had warned the 
Federal commander off Mobile to be on the lookout for the 
rebel cruiser, since the indications were that the ship would 
make an attempt to enter that port.*’ Shortly thereafter the com- 
manding officer of the USS R. R. Cuyler asked for an addition 
to the personnel and armament for his vessel and stated that 


[with] or without this additional force, I should be glad to be sent 
in search of 290 or the Harriet Lane, now cruising under a rebel 
flag.°° 

In the meantime, Captain Raphael Semmes of the Alabama was 
making plans of his own. He had heard, during his cruise in the 
Gulf, that General N. P. Banks was getting under way with a force 
of approximately twenty thousand men, bound for some point 
on the Texas coast. Since the rendezvous point for the transports 
would probably be in the vicinity of Galveston, and since all of 
the transports could not enter the harbor because of the nature 
of the bars, Semmes believed he could swoop down on the con- 


47Acting Paymaster Frederick H. Thompson, of the USS New London, to Joseph 
Thompson, his father, January 10, 1863, in ibid., 505. Apparently Thompson, at 
any rate, had believed the story of the death of the majority of the crew of the 
Lane. 

4sBell to Farragut, January 12, 1863, in ibid., 510. 

49Farragut to Commanding Officer off Mobile, December 26, 1863, in ibid., 430. 

‘°Commander George F. Emmons to Farragut, January 9, 1863, in ibid., 502. 
The Alabama was also known as the 290. It is to be noted that the Harriet Lane 
was still in Galveston, where she remained for some months longer, and was not 
a cruiser for the Confederates even after her escape. 
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centration of ships and do immeasurable damage to the Federal 
forces, during the night, before any effective resistance could be 
made to his attack. Accordingly, he arrived off Galveston Harbor 
late on the afternoon of January 11, 1863, in search of easy prey. 
He had not intended to make his presence known, but the care- 
lessness of the lookout had allowed his ship to progress to a point 
relatively close to the harbor before the warning was given, and 
as a consequence he was sighted by Bell’s forces.” 

As soon as the report of the strange sail was made to Bell, he 
sent the USS Hatteras, under Lieutenant Commander H. C. 
Blake, to investigate; neither Bell nor Blake suspected, at the 
time, that the stranger was a dangerous foe."* The Hatteras put 
on all speed to overtake the Alabama and within a relatively 
short time had done so, but not until both ships were out of 
sight of the remaining Federal force and until the failing light 
made the identification of the Alabama more difficult; Semmes 
had seen to that in his maneuvering. On approaching within 
hailing distance, Blake became suspicious of the identity of the 
pursued vessel and signalled the fleet that he feared trickery, but 
Bell failed to see the signal and was therefore ignorant of the 
danger to his ship. On reaching the requisite distance, Blake 
hailed the stranger, who replied that he was a British warship. 
Because of the suspicions of Blake, he ordered a boat from the 
Hatteras to board and inspect the papers of the strange craft, 
but the boat had hardly left the parent ship before the Alabama 
opened fire on the Federal vessel. The issue was soon settled; 
the Hatteras, after a fight lasting no more than fifteen minutes, 
was sunk by the superior Alabama, and the crew was taken 
aboard the victor.** The flashes of the guns were seen by Bell 
and the rest of the fleet, and the major Federal vessels went to 
the aid of the Hatteras, too late. Not until the next day did Bell 
discover the sunken wreck of the defeated ship. As soon as he 
saw her, he realized that she had probably been engaged with 
the Alabama, and he immediately dispatched the Clifton with 


51Captain Raphael Semmes to Mallory, May 12, 1863, in ibid., Vol. II, p. 683. 

52Bell to Farragut, January 12, 1863, in ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 506. 

53Semmes to Mallory, May 12, 1863, in ibid., Vol. I, p. 683; Bell to Farragut, 
January 13, 1863, in ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 508; Blake to Welles, January 21, 1863, in 
ibid., Vol. I, p. 18. 
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the information to Farragut; therefore, owing to the loss not 
only of the Hatteras but the Clifton as well, Bell was not able 
to prosecute his designs against Galveston.** 

Every day the Federal forces delayed in the attack on Galveston 
the more difficult became the task. The defenders were busily 
engaged in the erection of heavy breastworks and fortifications, 
placing the guns of the captured Lane and the destroyed West- 
field, whose guns had not been damaged in the explosion and 
sinking, in position on commanding promontories. The disaster 
off Galveston was soon followed by another blow to Northern 
power and prestige; on January 21 an attack, using the same 
basic tactics which were successful at Galveston, was made on 
the ships in Sabine Pass with an equal degree of success. Two 
ships were captured, and the remainder of the fleet was driven 
off. Farragut was sore disheartened by the news. In reporting the 
action, he said: 


There will be no end to this Galveston success until we make a clean 
destruction of one of their vessels. They came out, as at Galveston, 
with two cotton-packed steamers, in a calm. ... They are growing 
bold. ... I have nothing but disaster to report to the Secretary of 
the Navy. ... I can not get vessels to Bell as fast as he requires them, 
in consequence of these disasters.*® 


Checked all along the coast by the daring and ingenuity of 
the defending forces, there was little opportunity in the near 
future for a concentrated attack on Galveston Harbor. The block- 
ade, however, was maintained in good order, and the defensive 
points were occasionally subjected to a cannonading. Galveston 
remained in the hands of the Confederates, nevertheless, and 
was visited on numerous occasions by blockade-runners during 
the remaining years of the war. 


54It is interesting to conjecture what the result would have been had not the 
lookout on the Alabama been careless. At the time there were no transports in 
Galveston Harbor, but there was a considerable force of naval vessels, including 
the Brooklyn, on blockade duty. As Semmes reported, had it not been for the 
carelessness of the lookout, “[We] would have got into a hornet’s nest instead of 
the Banks expedition.” Banks, in the meantime, had landed near New Orleans. 
Semmes to Mallory, May 12, 1863, in ibid., Vol. II, p. 683. For a more detailed 
account of the battle, see S. P. Cronwell, Spoilers of the Sea (New York, 1941), 
92-95- 

55Farragut to Commander James Alden, January 27, 1863, in Official Records, 
Vol. XIX, p. 584. 
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Some Gail Borden Letters 


ROBERTA C. HENDRIX 
I 


OME Of the Gail Borden material in the Rosenberg Library 

is made up of a collection of papers and letters given to 

the First Baptist Church of Galveston by Gail Borden III 

in 1940. These papers had belonged to Borden’s father and 
grandfather, John Gail Borden and Gail Borden. 

Several years ago there appeared a biography, Gail Borden, 
Pioneer, written by Clarence Wharton of Houston. In his bib- 
liography, the author makes the statement that while Gail Bor- 
den was a voluminous letter writer, none of the letters written 
to him have been preserved. It is a matter of much regret that 
Wharton did not have available the material now in the Rosen- 
berg Library, for in this one collection there are ninety-seven 
letters written to Gail Borden. 

These letters were written over a period of forty-four years, 
from 1836 to 1880, and a great many are of a business nature. 
There are letters concerning the payment of taxes, the sale of 
land and machinery, several letters urging the immediate pay- 
ment of certain notes because “money is tight and everything is 
stagnated in Galveston.” There are field notes of various tract 
surveys and a letter from Houston written by “A. Brigaham, 
acting Secretary of the Treasury, to Borden, First Collector, Port 
of Galveston, 23 August, 1837." This letter pertains to the re- 
lease of the British schooner, the Eliza Russell. 

In the collection are numerous personal letters, some written 
by Gail Borden and his three brothers, Thomas, John, and 
Paschal. There is also a letter written by Captain A. Swift of Gon- 
zales asking permission to marry Borden’s daughter, Philadel- 
phia, and a delightful letter written by Philadelphia to her 
father soon after her marriage to Captain Swift. 

In addition to the business letters already mentioned, there 
are many pertaining to the sale of one of the products which 
made Borden’s name famous, his “meat biscuit” as he called it. 
Only a very few of these letters mention the condensed milk 
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which was, of course, Borden’s greatest contribution to the food 
industry. 

In 1837, President Sam Houston sent Borden to Galveston as 
collector of the port, and some time later Borden began experi- 
menting on the concentration and preservation of certain foods, 
especially meat juices, so that they could be used on long jour- 
neys. According to an account written by the Reverend W. M. 
Baker, a young Presbyterian minister in Galveston at that time, 
Borden built a crude laboratory back of his fig orchard. This 
laboratory consisted of a fireplace, an enormous kettle, and an 
evaporating pan. 

There is nothing in these letters indicating the site of the 
Borden home, but Mrs. J. E. Murphy of Galveston has furnished 
some interesting facts concerning its location. The Gail Borden 
marker which stood for some years at the southeast corner of 
Thirty-fifth and Avenue O has recently been placed at 3410 Ave- 
nue P, which is now known to be the location of the original Bor- 
den home. The house, which was a long, one-story building, was 
later cut in two, and one part moved to the back of the lot. This 
part of the original home is still standing with some additions 
made to it. George Wolfer is the present owner of this property. 
Later, Gail Borden built a place which he called “Borden's Wind- 
mill” on Woolam’s Lake, about Fortieth and Avenue R. It is pre- 
sumed this is where he had his laboratory and began his experi- 
ments. 

When a party starting from Galveston on a thousand mile 
trip overland asked Borden to prepare some food for their jour- 
ney, he agreed and after several attempts succeeded in making 
a meat biscuit which he felt certain could be used for this 
purpose. 

Before long, others were seeking this new food—Texas Rangers, 
colonists, and ships sailing out of Galveston. Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane had Borden prepare the pemmican which he took with 
him on his Arctic expedition. Finally Borden built a factory 
where the Santa Fe Railway station now stands and _ installed 
sufficient machinery to handle several thousand pounds of meat 
daily. 

Clarence Wharton states in his biography that 
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a circular was distributed telling all about the wonderful product, 
and a copy of it, probably the only one in existence, yellow with the 
age of eighty odd years, is in the University of Texas Library, bearing 
these incredible testimonials: The meat biscuit makes the finest 
known soup; it reaches its highest perfection when boiled with vege- 
tables; is irresistible in a pot pie; mixed with rice and sugar gives a 
superb pudding; is a perfect background for a mince pie, and may 
be used as a custard or any other desired dessert merely varying the 
flavoring, etc. 

In reply to a letter sent to the library of the University of 
‘Texas concerning this old circular, the following information was 
received: 

We find on our shelves a photostatic copy of a letter written by 
Borden to Ashbel Smith on January 21, 1850. In this letter, Borden 
makes substantially the same claims as does the passage quoted from 
Wharton, although the original document is more conservative in 
its statements. 

It soon became evident that a much larger market must be 
secured for the product; so it was decided that Borden and his 
friend, Dr. Ashbel Smith, should exhibit the meat biscuit at the 
World’s Fair to be held in London in 1851. There, Borden's 
product won the highest award and success seemed to be near. All 
through the following autumn, Borden tried to place his product 
before the public. Oftentimes he could be found in the kitchens 
of hospitals or the galleys of ships anchored in New York harbor, 
showing how to prepare the food. Borden, however, found most 
of the cooks not willing to follow his suggestions, and sales were 
never so large as he had anticipated. 

His agents in New Bedford, Massachusetts, wrote: 

A large majority of the captains do not speak in the highest terms 
of the meat biscuit and some quite the reverse, but we ascertained 
that they have not had it cooked according to directions and the 
cooks of the ships do not do their duty. 

From St. Louis, reports came that the sale of the meat biscuit 
was “very dull.” The agent in Providence, Rhode Island, wrote 
“the demand was very small here, although I took considerable 
pains to introduce it by advertising and distributing what you 
sent for distribution.” 

In 1852, Borden gave several cannisters of the biscuits to Dr. 
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Joseph Wilson, surgeon in the United States navy, and asked 
him to test the product on a long cruise which his ship was about 
to make. Dr. Wilson returned in the spring of 1855 and wrote 
the following letter to Borden: 


In accordance with your request, I took charge of some cannisters 
of meat biscuit in order to test its utility as an article of diet at sea. 
Most persons using the article have objected to its unusual flavor— 
to some it is very pleasant and to others absolutely disgusting. I am 
able to assure you, however, that it has undergone no appreciable 
change during a period of thirty months on board this ship. During 
most of the time, the ship has been in a climate perhaps the worst 
on the face of the earth for preserving any article susceptible of being 
converted into food. I can therefore certify to the point most impor- 
tant to you—persons going to sea may be assured that the article 
prepared as that I received may be carried two and a half years at 
sea in any climate and still be as good as when it first left New York. 
The repugnance to this article may perhaps in time be overcome as 
it appears to be of really excellent nutritive properties and certainly 
resists the destructive action of the equitorial and China climates 
better than any other edible thing that I am aware of. 


Occasionally, Gail Borden learned of dishonest agents who 
had been entrusted with the sale of the product. Charles G. John- 
son wrote from San Francisco, June 20, 1855: 


Your meat biscuit received in San Francisco was sold by Mr. Pen- 
dleton while I was on a business trip to Oregon. When I returned, 
I applied to him for the proceeds, but he said all the money he had 
was in the hands of other persons and he could not get it. But I could 
find nothing that belonged to him in the hands of anyone. From 
time to time, I saw him but with some excuse he put me off and I 
was convinced that it was nothing but his villainy and rascality and 
that he never intended to pay me. 

In August of 1854 a letter from C. Barlow of London read: “I 
can not imagine how it is you do not go ahead here. These are 
the very times for such a thing and I am humbly of the opinion 
that you might have sold tons upon tons to the government for 
the troops and sailors.” 

Before long, however, the meat biscuits were being used on 
battlefields—as far away as the battlefields of the Crimea. I. F. 
Morton, who had been appointed agent in London, wrote in 
January, 1855: 
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I have the great pleasure to inform you that I hope to get the 
meat biscuit used by our government in the present war. I beg you 
will forward me by the quickest route on consignment a quantity of 
the meat biscuit, in biscuit, not ground. Powder is of no use. 


The following month, Borden’s brother John wrote: “On Sat- 
urday after you left, I took out a letter for you from Morton. 
It was an order for 600 pounds meat biscuit in cracker form to 
weigh 5-1/3 ounces each, round and half inch thick. They must 
be just so big and no bigger.” Commenting on this order some 
time later, John wrote: “Your John Bull order don’t amount to 
much in its present restricted form. Still it may be considered 
as indicating faith in the article. This faith, however, seems 
accompanied with a distrust as to the integrity or honesty in 
the making.” 

A section of a letter indicates that the British government 
was trying to persuade Borden to change the formula for his 
meat biscuit. Both the first and last pages of this letter are 
missing, so that there is no way of knowing to whom it was 
written, but the handwriting and contents of the remaining page 
make it quite certain the letter was written by Borden. It reads 
as follows: 


I do not see how the wishes of your government can be construed 
into my meat biscuit at all, which cannot be manufactured in any 
other way than as specified in the patent I hold from the British 
Government and as reported by the Jury upon that subject for the 
London World’s Fair in 1851. Your proposal is that the compound 
should contain the essence of 2 pounds of beef to each pound of 
biscuit, the balance to be of best wheaten flour. Of my biscuit, each 
pound contains the substance of 5 pounds of best beef and the 
balance of best wheaten flour. I never used anything else or in other 
proportions and do not mean to. 


In May, 1855, Gail Borden received from Morton, his London 


agent, a letter which, from the historical standpoint at least, is 
the most interesting letter in this collection. Morton wrote: 
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Morton's Letter Regarding Use of the Meat Biscuit by Florence Nightingale 


The directions I forwarded to the Crimea by the same vessel which 
conveyed the meat biscuit. I also wrote letters to Miss Nightingale 
and the Purveyor in Chief at Scutari. By today’s mail, in accordance 
with your wish, I enclose one of the pamphlets on the directions for 
cooking to Miss Nightingale with a letter to that lady, drawing her 
particular attention to the same. 

During these years, Borden had been in the North, struggling 
to obtain a patent for his condensed milk. He wrote his friend, 
Dr. Ashbel Smith, that he had no intention of giving up, for he 
knew his invention was one of the discoveries of the age. But he 
had been forced to parcel out his family among relatives, and 
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every piece of property was mortgaged. Finally, after the patent 
had been granted, in August, 1856, he wrote Dr. Smith that he 
was greatly encouraged to embark in the milk business as this 
promised more results than the meat biscuits after all the years 
of such great effort. 

II 


Delightful reading is found in this collection in the letters 
written by Judge J. P. Cole. When Gail Borden lived in Gal- 
veston, he served for some years as executive secretary of the 
Galveston City Company of which Judge Cole was an agent. 
The two men became close friends, and after Borden left ‘Texas, 
they carried on a correspondence for a number of years. 

Judge Cole’s letters give an intimate glimpse of Galveston in 
the 1850's, for he wrote of the yellow fever epidemics, much 
news about the churches, and many personal items which he 
knew would be of interest to Borden. 

His first letter is dated November 19, 1853, and is devoted 
almost entirely to an account of the epidemic of that year. He 
wrote: 


We have had an awful summer—I have witnessed the epidemics 
of ’39, '42, '44, °47, and ’48 but nothing like the present, at any for- 
mer period or in any other place, either in the malignancy of the 
disease or the distress, moral and material, consequent upon it. 
Brother Shackelford, a member of our church came here last spring 
from Bastrop to spend a couple of years for the health of his wife 
and to educate his children, especially a son of his, 14 years of age, 
his father’s pride. Early in the epidemic, his youngest child died 
during his absence and was buried in the corner of the lot they 
occupied. The father returned a few days later, only in time to lay 
his beautiful boy along side of the first. He seemed crushed to the 
earth, but alas! his troubles were not over; for eventually, he and 
a daughter of his wife’s were left alone of the seven who came here 
in the spring. 

A man was found in an isolated house lying as ill as he could to 
be alive, with an infant four days old in the bed with him and his 
wife on the floor—a corpse—no other living being near. 

Of nine Catholic priests who saw the beginning of the epidemic, 
seven have died and one of the two survivors is now sick. 

The Howard Association discovered a man dying in one bed and 
his wife taken with the pangs of childbirth in another bed with 
none to help. 
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The Howard Association mentioned in this letter was com- 
posed of persons who had had yellow fever and after their 
recovery volunteered to help care for other victims of the dis- 
ease. 

Clarence Wharton states in his biography that Mrs. Borden 
died of yellow fever in 1843 and that a little daughter died the 
day following the mother’s death. This is not in accord with 
some of the letters in this collection. From a family record, it 
appears that the Bordens’ five-year-old son, Stephen F. Austin, 
died March 24, 1844, and Mrs. Borden died September 5 of the 
same year. This record does not mention the cause of these 
deaths, but in the Borden Collection in the Rosenberg Library 
a rather incomplete record of Borden’s immediate family men- 
tions yellow fever as the cause of both deaths. It is interesting 
to note that during these years, Gail Borden had been wondering 
about the cause of this dread disease and a possible method of 
treatment. He noticed that when the north winds came, the 
disease disappeared. Thus he finally decided that refrigeration 
must be the answer, and he told the Reverend W. M. Baker that 
he was going to build a huge refrigerator and have the patients 
kept there until they recovered. 

Borden and Judge Cole wrote a series of twelve letters in 
1855. The correspondents seem to have agreed to number their 
letters, as they always referred to their correspondence by num- 
bers rather than by date. 

Cole’s first letter in this series was written on a stormy Sunday 
morning in February. As superintendent of the Baptist Sunday 
school, he had gone to the church to find only four children 
there. They had come, they said, because they had promised 
him to come every Sunday, and he had promised to be there too. 
“Well, I liked that,” he wrote to Borden, ‘‘and I was glad I had 
driven a mile in the driving rain and strong east wind. There 
was no church so I put my horse in the stable and stayed at the 
church to read the Bible and write to you.” 

The most of these letters were written after church at the 
office of the Galveston City Company and usually contained a 
discussion of the sermon heard that morning or other church 
news, as: 
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We have been renovating the church building. We re-carpeted the 
aisles and altar and did some painting and whitewashing. We were 
impelled to do this by force of example. The Methodists and Pres- 
byterians led the way and we felt obliged to follow. The expense 
will be $160. 


The minister at that time was Reverend James Huckins, who 
was described by Clarence Wharton as ‘‘a huge, broad-shouldered, 
leather-lunged man with a voice which was only excelled by his 
zeal.’ He had baptized Borden and his first wife and wrote to 
Reverend Jesse Mercer in Georgia that he had performed the 
first baptism in the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Judge Cole also wrote Borden such news as: 


We had a stormy stockholders’ meeting. There was one change 
made in the directory—O. C. Hartley was elected in place of A. F. 
James. Colonel Menard is still President. Your humble servant was 
re-elected agent without opposition and therefore unanimously. My 
report created some sensation, I am told. They evidently distrusted 
my statements and wanted a committee to examine its correctness. 
The committee was appointed, took the papers and after one night’s 
examination, returned them the next morning with the report that 
it was impossible to verify the statistics of the report without going 
through all the books and accounts. So they were given until the 
following meeting for further investigation. 

I have been trying to talk to Col. Menard in regard to the pro- 
posed disposition of his two shares of stock standing in your name, but 
he got into something of a snarl with the Know Nothing Party and 
I did not dare approach him in such a mood. 


In several of Cole’s letters, he related a sprightly account of 
a battle of words being waged between the Reverend Wesley 
Smith in the Methodist paper and Brother Huckins in the Texas 
Baptist. 


You would be amused to see Brother Huckins and myself [in this 
battle]. It takes both of us to keep one another straight. ... Some- 
times I take an opportunity to fire Brother Smith a single shot my- 
self. If I hit him, I shall not have spent my powder in vain. If I miss, 
I will sneak off under cover of the smoke of the great battle. 
Brother Smith devoted two columns in not replying to me. ... As 
Brother Smith is seven numbers ahead, you may infer that it will 
be a long chase. 
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Sometime during the spring of 1855, Gail Borden wrote from 
New York that he had been listening to the preaching of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and one of the longest letters in this series was 
written by Judge Cole to express not only his great disappoint- 
ment but his great disapproval as well. He wrote: 


I have often heard of most unprincipled men who were at the 
same time most able and successful revival preachers. These men 
have a two-fold effect upon me. In the first place, I don’t believe 
a word which such men tell me unless corroborated by other and 
better testimony. In the second place, these men lead me to distrust 
all great revivals. Give me the preacher who does not try all the 
week to uproot all the foundations and ancient landmarks of society, 
then endeavor on the Sabbath to place it, an inverted Pyramid, on 
the apex of some “one idea” of his own. 


Evidently thinking the matter closed, he added, “So much 
for Henry Ward Beecher.” Apparently at this time Brother 
Huckins walked into the office and requested to read Borden's 
letter. 


When he had finished, I asked him, “What do you think of it?” 
to which he replied with some sadness of tone and manner: “Brother 
torden always interests me. I am always edified by anything he 
writes or speaks.” “But that was not the gist of my question,” I said. 
“What do you think of his going to hear Henry Ward Beecher so 
often?” “Well, I don’t know. The Baptist cause needs the support 
of all her children and Brother Borden is a man that can be so 
cficient to any cause that I regret he has not found some Baptist 
Church with which he can affiliate. The truth is, my brother, when 
a man has principles, he must stick to them and cultivate and support 
them in their hour of need if he expects them to support him in 
his hour of trial.” 

This remark struck me so forcibly that I asked permission to 
incorporate it in this letter. If I had caught you in one of those 
comfortable seats, | would have thundered in your ears, “What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’ Is this your field? Isn’t your work marked out 
for you somewhere else? Are you a Baptist doing all in your power 
by your presence, your influence, to build up a rival interest?” 

A tirade against the “rich gospel-hardened sinners” and the 
“Wall Street millionaires” followed, ending with the warning, 
“There is too much of the world around you for your good.” 
But suddenly Judge Cole changed from the role of critic to 


that of close friend. 
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But now my dear Brother, I sympathize too deeply in your mani- 
fold troubles to write further in this strain. You know me too well, 
and my ways, to take umbrage at what I have written—only read it 
as I would speak it and there will be no harm done. 


But evidently some harm had been done, for Cole’s next letter 
reads: 


Your letters No. 6, 7, 8 and g are all before me, besieging me with 
reproaches and I yield without firing a shot. You take entirely too 
seriously what we have said. If anything I wrote has offended your 
sensibilities, it certainly was not designed. We could not well love 
you more than we do, but we certainly feel the great loss we have 
sustained in your leaving us, and we long for the day that in the 
Providence of God may restore you to a church and a people that 
are more attached to you and appreciate your many virtues. A char- 
acter like yours cannot be built up in a day. 


III 


By the end of the Civil War Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk was 
well established, and Gail Borden had made a fortune. After 
1867 he and his third wife, Mrs. Emaline Church, spent most of 
the winters in Texas. The presence of the vast herds of cattle 
which had accumulated in Southwest Texas during the war re- 
vived his interest in a scheme to preserve meat. At Borden's 
Station, nine miles west of Columbus, Borden established a 
plant to can beef. The last letter of this collection, only a typed 
copy of which has been located, was dated at Borden’s Station, 
March 20, 1873, about ten months before Borden's death. It is 
addressed to Mr. W. S. Griffin of Galveston. 

Your favor enclosing bill $39 for pew rent for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1873, has been received. My interest in the prosperity of 
the Church that first fostered my spiritual growth has not in the least 
abated, but it seems necessary and expedient at the present time 
to concentrate both my energy and my material means in the section 
of the state where I have now located the ‘““Meat Works” of the Bor- 
den Meat Preserving Company and where I now reside. 

Since my return here from the North on January go last, I have 
had a schoolhouse built and turned over to the Freedmen and have 
had it dedicated both for school purposes and religious services on 
the Sabbath. The day school is in successful operation and a Sabbath 
School has also been organized. I have nearly completed a school- 
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house for the white children which will also be used on the Sabbath 
until I can find it convenient to have created a neat and tasteful 
church edifice. I have also aided in the erection of at least 5 houses 
for religious worship within a radius of 20 miles from my own 
residence. 

From this statement, you will naturally infer that it is perfectly 
right and proper for me to decline rendering further aid to the Old 
Church at Galveston which it seems to me is able to go alone. 

Please find enclosed my order of $39 for the pew for the quarter, 
and discontinue the pew hereafter. 

Your Obedient Servant and Brother 
GaIL BorpeENn. 
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Algernon P. Chompson 
ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


LGERNON P. THompson, jurist and /ittérateur, was born in 
England’ in 1818. In or previous to 1835 he removed to 
the United States, for, on November 21, 1835, in New 

York, he entered the army of the provisional government of 
Texas and accepted a commission as second lieutenant. Thomp- 
son, with others, under the command of Captain Edward H. 
Stanley, left New York aboard the Matawamkeag. Near the Flor- 
ida coast, the vessel was hailed by a British cruiser and taken to 
Nassau, Bahama Islands, where the crew and passengers were 
held prisoners for thirty days. Released, the ship continued its 
journey and, after a delay at the mouth of the Mississippi, ar- 
rived at Matagorda on March 1. There the company of which 
Thompson was lieutenant claimed the privilege of electing its 
own officers. Failing election, Thompson entered Captain Louis 
P. Cook’s company as a private. This company was ordered to 
join Colonel James Fannin, but upon receipt of the news of 
Fannin’s surrender, Thompson obtained permission to proceed 
to Houston’s headquarters. Alone, he made his way from Mata- 
gorda to Mill Creek, in the municipality of Austin, where he 
overtook Houston’s retreating army. Thompson was there as- 
signed to Captain Robert J. Calder’s company and remained in 
it until April 20, when, “for the sake of uniformity of arms,” 
he was transferred to Captain William S. Fisher’s company, in 
which he participated in the skirmish of April 20 and the Battle 
of San Jacinto on the following day. After the battle he con- 
tinued in Calder’s company until September 30, 1836, when he 
was furloughed.? During the period of his service in the army, 
Thompson received neither pay nor clothing, and by August he 
was so nearly naked that he was obliged to seek relief from 


1Liber Defunctorum, Ecclesia Sti. Vincenti a Paulo in Praesidio, Houston, Texas, 
MS. in Pastor’s Office, Annunciation Church, Houston, sub July 4, 1871. Courtesy 
of the Reverend Anton J. Frank. 

2Sam Houston Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Hous- 
ton, 1932), 262-266, based upon Pension Papers, MSS. in Archives, Texas State 
Library, Austin, file A. P. Thompson, and Comptroller’s Military Service Records, 
MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, file A. P. Thompson. 
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President David G. Burnet.’ In 1842 during the Vasquez cam- 
paign Thompson served in Captain John N. O. Smith’s company 
but went no farther west than Columbus.* 

During the first four years of the Republic, Thompson worked 
as clerk in the executive and legislative departments, moving 
with the government from Columbia to Houston and then to 
Austin. Although his service was not continuous, during the 
interval of 1836 and 1840, he worked in the War and Navy De- 
partments, in the First and Second Auditors’ Offices, and in the 
Comptroller's Bureau.* In addition to holding appointive posi- 
tions, he was elected assistant secretary of the Senate in the Third 
and Fourth Congresses.*° Among Thompson’s duties was keeping 
the journal of the secret sessions, a task he executed with great 
care.’ In December, 1839, he occasionally served as clerk of one 
special and two standing committees.* During Mirabeau B. La- 
mar’s administration, Thompson asked, without success, for ap- 
pointment as first auditor and as secretary of the legations in 
France and the United States.° 

Thompson was married, in Houston, on March 9g, 1839, to 
Louise Lagrange (Terhune) Stanley,’’ widow of Edward H. Stan- 
ley, with whom he had come to Texas."? Although a Roman 


3J. H. Perry to Burnet, August 19, 1836, in William C. Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 1835-1836 (New York, c. 1936) , II, 947-948. 

4Public Debt Papers, MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, file A. P. Thompson. 

5Comptroller’s Civil Service Records, MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, file 
A. P. Thompson. 

6Jbid.; Harriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic 


of Texas ... (Austin, n.d.), I, 3. Elizabeth LeNoir Jennett (ed.), Biographical 
Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (Austin, 1941), 
28, go. 


7Ernest William Winkler (ed.) , Secret Journals of the Senate, Republic of Texas, 
1836-1845 (Austin, 1911), 135. 

sComptroller’s Civil Service Records. 

*Thompson to Lamar, August 12, 1839, in C. A. Gulick and others (eds.), The 
Papers of Mirabeau Bonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1920-1927), V, 307; Decem- 
ber 12, 1839, in ibid., V, 334; April 13, 1840, in ibid., III, 369. 

10Marriage Records of Harris County, MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston, 
A, 98. Telegraph and Texas Register, March 30, 1839. ‘The marriage was solem- 
nized by the Reverend Robert M. Chapman. Dr. Christian Hermann Jaeger, who 
described Mrs. Thompson as his sister-in-law, was married to Maria Terhune, on 
February 20, 1840. Marriage Records of Harris County, A, 140. Deed Records of 
Harris County, MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston, J, 454. 

11Smither, Journals of the Fourth Congress, II, 70. Comptroller’s Military Service 
Records, file E. H. Stanley. Stanley died, apparently on May 22, 1836, through 
which date his widow was paid for his services as captain of engineers. 
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Catholic,*? he was married by an Episcopal priest (presumably 
his wife was an Episcopalian) and permitted his children to be 
baptized in the Episcopal church. There were at least three chil- 
dren of this marriage, two sons and a daughter. On May 29, 
1844, Louisa Adele Thompson was baptized in extremis, and on 
June 15, 1846, Robert Terhune Thompson was baptized, with 
an aunt as godmother and former President Anson Jones and 
former Mayor William W. Swain as godfathers.’* Another son, 
Edgar W. Thompson, quite likely the first child, left law school 
at the beginning of the Civil War in order to enlist in the Con- 
federate army. 

In 1844 and 1845 Mrs. Thompson acquired land on which 
the Thompsons lived as long as they remained in Houston. The 
house stood on Capitol Avenue between Main and Fannin 
Streets, now occupied by the back end of the Kress Building. 
The yard apparently at one time included the entire block.’ 

As a lawyer Thompson was able and “set an example of fair- 
ness, kindness, courtesy, and honorable deportment, and dis- 
played a zeal and learning well worthy of emulation.’’* Despite 
this he seems to have accumulated no wealth. After the war his 
son, Edgar W. Thompson, associated with him in the practice 
of law, and they remained in partnership until the elder Thomp- 
son’s 

120n October 24, 1847, Thompson was a witness at the marriage of Gustavus 
Holland and Evelina Compton. Liber Matrimoniorum, Ecclesia Sti. Vincenti a 
Paulo in Praesidio, Houston, Texas, MS. in Pastor’s Office, Annunciation Church, 
Houston. 

13Baptismal Register of Christ Church, Houston, MS. in Rector’s Office, Houston; 
photostat in Houston Public Library. The Reverend Charles Gillett officiated at 
both baptisms. Courtesy of the Right Reverend James Pernette DeWolfe, Bishop 
of Long Island, formerly rector of Christ Church. 

14L, L. Thompson to C. R. Johns, March, 1861, in Comptroller’s Letters, MSS. 
in Archives, Texas State Library. A. P. Thompson to George J. Durham, March 


26, 1861, ibid. 
15Deed Records of Harris County, I (letter) , 268; J, 454. W. A. Leonard (comp.), 


Houston City Directory for 1866 ... (Houston, 1866), 49. 
16Minutes of the 11th District Court, MSS. in District Clerk’s Office, Houston, 
O, 246. 


17Probate Records of Harris County, MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston, R, 
14. [William] Murray’s Houston Directory, 1870-1871 (n.p., n.d.) , 57. In 1870 their 
office was in the Pillot Building on Congress between Main and Fannin. Mr. Louis 
Wiltz Kemp stated that the late Clarence Wharton was of the opinion that Thomp- 
son was the founder of the firm which is now known as Baker, Botts, Andrews, 
and Wharton. 
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Thompson made but one successful venture into politics. On 
June 11, 1842, he was elected fifth chief justice of Harris County, 
upon the resignation of Isaac N. Moreland.’* As chief justice, 
Thompson was judge of the county and probate courts and 
presiding officer of the Board of Commissioners of Roads and 
Revenues and of the Board of Land Commissioners. The records 
of the county court for this period do not seem to have survived, 
and one is therefore unable to determine how assiduously 
Thompson applied himself to his duties. Without a doubt he 
was as scrupulous a county judge as he was a probate judge. He 
served in this capacity from June 28, 1842, to July 27, 1846." 
During this time he adjourned the court early once on account 
of his own illness, left early at one term and turned the bench 
over to the two associate justices, and was absent at three terms.*" 
Occasionally he fined the sheriff and the county clerk for non- 
attendance upon the court, but with one exception he always 
remitted the fines.*? He was careful to sign the minutes of every 
term. Early in his administration he adopted new rules of prac- 
tice for the probate court.*? In addition to hearing causes relat- 
ing to the estates of decedents and of persons under guardianship, 
he heard fifteen bankrupt proceedings.** 

He served as presiding officer of the Board of Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues from January 19, 1843, to July 8, 1846.** 
During this period he was absent but three times.** The func- 
tions of this board included the appointment of road overseers 
and of slave patrols, the election of the county treasurer, the 


18Election Register, 1843-1845, MS. in Archives, Texas State Library, 43. More- 
land died a few days after his resignation. 

1°Probate Minutes of Harris County, MSS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston, 
A, 108-402. 

20[bid., 110, 131, 167, 180, 193, 293. 

21/bid., 221-222, 243, 358-359. 

22Tbid., 183-184. 

23Probate Records of Harris County, D, 174-178, 220-225; E, 575; F, 9-10, 125-127, 
130-131, 169-171, 253-255, 381-382, 477-479, 481-482, 483; G, 69-70. Deed Records of 
Harris County, H, 248-249, 252-253, 266-267, 399-400, 402-404, 481, 493, 498; I, 38-39, 
211, 292-293, 465-467; J, 1-2, 2-3, 398, 540, 579-580. Before Thompson assumed 
office, he had been trustee of three bankrupts. Deed Records of Harris County, 
G, 121-122, 168, 246. 

24Minutes of the County Commissioners Court of Harris County, MSS. in County 
Clerk’s Office, Houston, A, pt. 1, 98-128; pt. 2, 1-22. The two parts are bound in 
the same book, but there are two separate paginations. 

25] bid., pt. 1, 105, 121. 
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fixing of the county tax and the rates of ferriage, and the ap- 
proval of disbursements out of county funds. Thompson’s ad- 
ministration was a period of transition in two respects. Not only 
did the Republic of Texas become the state of Texas while he 
was in office, but also the composition of this board was altered. 
For the first three years of his administration the board was 
made up of the chief justice and all the justices of the peace of 
the county. The normal complement of justices was eighteen, 
and this number would have made the board cumbersome if all 
of them had attended its meetings. On the contrary, they were re- 
luctant to attend, and Thompson had great difficulty obtaining 
quorums so that the board could discharge the business before 
it. He frequently fined the absent justices, sometimes as much 
as $50.°° On September 1, 1845, the first four county commis- 
sioners were elected,’ and, beginning on October 7, the board 
was made up of the chief justice and the four commissioners.** 
Thompson never signed the minutes of this board. 

From July 4, 1842, to June 1, 1846, Thompson was president 
of the Board of Land Commissioners,”” which was charged with 
issuing land to those eligible under the several acts of Congress 
granting headrights, bounties, and donations. Until October 5, 
1846, the two associate justices assisted Thompson; after that 
date, the county commissioners.*° Thompson was absent from 
one meeting of the board,*! and he signed the mtnutes only 
twice. 

In addition to presiding over the two courts and the two 
boards, Thompson, as chief justice, had other functions. He pro- 
claimed elections, canvassed the returns, issued certificates of 
election, and approved official bonds.*? Also he enforced peace 


261 bid., 98-100, 106, 110, 118, 126. 
27Record of Board [of] Commissioners and Election Returns, A. Briscoe, C. J., 
Jan. 30, 1837, to Jun. 25, 1866, MS. in County Clerk’s Office, Houston, 217. 


28Minutes of the County Commissioners Court of Harris County, A, pt. 1, 127. 

29Proceedings [of] Board [of] Land Commissioners of Harris County, MSS. in 
County Clerk’s Office, Houston, C, 281-401. 

301 bid., 367. 

31[bid., 316. 

32Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns, 183-240. Election 
Returns, Harris County, 1842-1846, MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library. 
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bonds* and admitted applicants to citizenship.** During his more 
than four years in office he performed but nine marriages.*° 

Upon the expiration of his term, he apparently had no wish 
to continue in office, for he did not stand for re-election. On 
July 13, 1846, his successors (for the one term 1846-1848 there 
was a probate judge in addition to a chief justice) were elected." 
He last presided over the Board of Commissioners of Roads and 
Revenues on July 8, and on July 27, he ordered the clerk to 
record the certificate of the probate judge’s election, after which 
he stepped down from the bench. Thereafter Thompson held 
no public office except that of notary public, for which he qual- 
ified on November 25, 1864.°7 In 1859, however, he stood for 
election as state senator,** but he was defeated by Abram Morris 
Gentry.*° 

Thompson “was passionately fond of literature, and had, per- 
haps, not a superior in Texas in his knowledge of it.’’*? Not only 
had he a critical knowledge of belles lettres, doubtlessly French 
and Spanish as well as English,** but also he ventured into the 
fields of pamphleteering, journalism, poetry, and oratory. His 
first essay into letters apparently was as ghost writer of Robert 
M. Coleman’s Housion Displayed, or, Who Won the Battle of 
San Jacinto?** expounding a caustic but widely held and not 
unfair interpretation of the San Jacinto Campaign. In the fall 
of 1837, Thompson associated himself with a French physician, 


838Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns, 189. 

34] bid., 189, 191, 197, 207, 211-212, 221, 225. 

35Marriage Records of Harris County, A, 258, 286, 291, 310, 333, 349, 352, 365, 
389. 

86Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns, 240. 

87Deed Records of Harris County, I (numeral), 573. Election Register, 1860- 
1865, MS. in Archives, Texas State Library, 963-964. 

8SE. W. Winkler (ed.), “Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876” in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XLIX (April, 1946), 553. 

39Tommy Yett (ed.), Members of the Legislature of the State of Texas, 1846 to 
1939 (Austin, 1939), 32. 

409Houston Daily Telegraph, July 7, 1871. 

41Thompson knew both French and Spanish. Thompson to Lamar, December 
12, 1839, in Lamar Papers, V, 334. 

42By a Farmer in the Army (Velasco, 1837). On page 28 of a copy of this 
pamphlet in the University of Texas Library (accession No. 236549) appears the 
following note, in Silas Dinsmore’s autograph: “This Pamphlet was written by 
Col. Coleman—or rather by Algernon P. Thompson—the matter or facts being 
furnished by Col. Coleman.—This I have from Thompson himself. $. Dinsmore.” 
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Dr. Theodore Léger, in the newspaper business. They hitched 
their enterprise to Vice-President Lamar's political aspirations 
and solicited Lamar to contribute articles to their journal.** 
Lamar viewed with favor the project and lent them a printing 
press he owned.‘ The two entrepreneurs moved the press from 
Velasco to Brazoria and, in February, 1838, began publishing the 
People.** Two of the earlier issues of the paper carried a biog- 
raphy of Moses Austin from Lamar’s pen, and the publishers 
were so well satisfied with it that they proposed that Lamar 
“undertake the entire charge of” their “biographical depart- 
ment.’’** The enterprise soon came to an end by Lamar’s selling 
the printing press,*’ but that the publishers held no ill feeling 
toward Lamar was evident from their booming him, in their 
last issues, as a candidate for the presidency.** 

After his removal to Houston, Thompson tried his hand at 
poetry. In the winter of 1838-1839 appeared three poems of his, 
uneven in meter and commonplace in thought but not entirely 
devoid of merit. 

TO MY PEN 


I’m melancholy now, and why? 
Ah! this I may not tell; 

A tear-drop glistens in my eye, 
And there, O, let it dwell. 

The laughing world brings nought to me, 
‘lo cheer my lonely heart; 

I love not its society. 
It nothing can impart, 

I turn me from its fantasy, 
And I am happy then, 

And find companionship with thee, 
My old, my faithful Pen.* 


*Léger to Lamar, December 6, 1837, in Lamar Papers, 1, 590-591. 

44Léger and Thompson to Lamar, January 25, 1838, ibid., LH, 29. 

45No copy of this newspaper is known to exist. W. P. A., Texas Newspapers, 
1813-1939, a Union List of Newspaper Files Available in Offices of Publishers, 
Libraries, and a Number of Private Collections (Houston, 1941), 29. 

46Léger and Thompson to Lamar, February 28, 1838, in Lamar Papers, II, 38-39. 

47James S. Jones to Lamar, May 2, 1838, ibid., 154; Léger and Thompson to 
Lamar, May 2, 1838, ibid., 154-155; Robert Eden Handy to Lamar, May 16, 1838, 
ibid., 158. 

4sLéger and Thompson to Lamar, June 12, 1838, ibid., 162-163. 

49Telegraph and Texas Register, November 24, 1838. 
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The other two poems were occasional. At a dinner given on 
Christmas Day, 1838, Thompson read a “‘poetical sentiment.” 


THE SINGLE STAR 


Thou single STAR—thou orb of Heaven, 
Thou PLEIAD which no man was given— 
To light the exile thro’ the gloom 

Which gathers round his native home; | 
O! may thy radiance, mild and pure, 
Thro’ every darkened hour endure, 

And shine while rolls an ocean wave 

On martyred FANNIN’S early grave; 
And hallow’d may the soldier’s tread, 
Above his cold, and silent bed! 

And Prairie winds, in murmurs sad, 
Whisper the name of GOLIAD! 

In requiem wild-beneath the gleam 

Thou STAR that never rose for him.*° 


Thompson’s most ambitious piece was an address which an actor 
read before the presentation of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s A 
School for Scandal, on February 25, 1839, at the opening of 
Henry Corri’s Theatre, facing the Market Square. 


Friends of the Histrionic art, 

Where wakes the fervor of the heart, 
We greet you, one and all to-night 
With gratitude and gay delight, 

‘Too deep for friendship to express 
In notes of feeble thankfulness. 


O! who'd believe where yet is heard 
The screeming of the frighted bird, 
That ‘Taste hath reared a classic dome 
Where Genius shall delight to come? 
Where joy shall beam from ev’ry eye, 
And virtue’s ensign wave on high; 
Where Beauty in her lovely sheen 
Shall radiate the lovely scene, 

And wit, at evening’s gentle hour 
Mingle her philosophic power; 

A Temple where the Bard shall prove, 
The sanctity of woman’s love; 

And bid unhallowed passion cease, 


December 29, 1838. 
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Beneath the “Olive Branch” of Peace. 
Yes—now where late the forest stood, 

In nature’s wildest solitude, 

Where all was but a Prairie sod, 

Which human foot but seldom trod— 

And breathe its pathos from the stage, 

In scenes so wrought with light and shade, 
That conscience turns from guilt dismay’d: 
These are the lessons we diffuse, 

In living lustre from the muse. 


Blest be the hour, that star of morn, 
Like Mars arose to light us on, 
Beneath whose gleam the fearless came 
To find a home—to win a name; 

‘To spurn the coward Tyrant’s laws, 
“And draw his sword in freedom’s cause,’ 
Nor sheathe it till the strife is o’er, 
And Despotism be no more; 

For, if again our soil shall know 

The footsteps of the vengeful foe, 
“Goliad and Alamo” shall be 

The war-cry of the bold and free. 


And Patrons, be it ours the while, 
‘To win your all-approving smile, 

To aid the virgin Drama’s cause, 

And merit friendship’s warm applause; 
And all that purity can bring 

Shall glitfer from the muse’s wing; 
And light and learning from the stage, 
The soul of innocence engage. 

Here Fancy on her airy plume 

Shall every sombre scene illume, 
And weave a song of magic art 

In soothing whispers to the heart; 
And mimic Tragedy shall rise 

To call the tear-drop from your eyes; 
And sportive mirth around you play, 
‘To chase Melpomene away. 

Yes, friends beloved refinement here, 
Shall empire in affection’s tear; 

And feeling—gentleness and grace, 
The power of irony efface— 

While lucid hope shall gild the way, 
To cheer the lone path we stray. 
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But now adieu—till we again 

In laughter’s merry, sportive vein 

Shall meet with sprightly song and glee 
And sparkling wit’s festivity: 

For Sheridan’s undying light 

Will gleam on you, dear friends, to-night, 
To win the throb of’t won before; 

And now farewell—my lay is o’er.* 


Thompson was elected a member of the Houston Lyceum on 
April 21, 1855, and apparently continued in the organization 
until his death. A ready and fluent speaker, he often was assigned 
to assist in the debate which was a part of every meeting. Over 
a period of years he argued on a multitude of varied topics: 
Was the French Revolution of 1789 beneficial to the cause of 
liberty? Do we derive more intellectual profit from historical 
investigation than from the study of the drama? Was the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain expedient? Did the assassination 
of Caesar hasten the decline of the Roman Empire? Was the 
rebellion of Watt Tyler justifiable? Did the feudal system advance 
literature and freedom? Is spiritualism in keeping with the in- 
telligence of the age? Is the tendency to perpetuate the Union 
stronger than that to dissolve it? Are all men created free and 
equal? In April, 1860, Thompson delivered two public addresses 
sponsored by the lyceum, and, on February 15, 1866, he lectured 
on Jeanne d’Arc. Probably it was through Thompson's offices 
that the lyceum met at St. Vincent’s School when the courthouse 
was in use. He occasionally served on committees and for one 
year was a trustee of the lyceum corporation.” 

Apparently Thompson did not enjoy robust health. On July 
18, 1842, he was ill,** and in March, 1861. his wife reported that 
his health was extremely poor.** Despite this, he was active until 
his death. Perhaps his last public service was on April 25, 1869, 
the fourth Sunday after Easter, when he was one of a committee 
of arrangements for laying the cornerstone of the present An- 
nunciation Church, on the corner of Texas Avenue and Craw- 


51[bid., February 27, 1839. 

52Minutes of the Houston Lyceum, May 27, 1854-March 7, 1878, MS. in Houston 
Public Library. 

53Probate Minutes of Harris County, A, 110. 

54L. L. Thompson to C. R. Johns, March, 1861, in Comptroller's Letters. 
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ford Street.** He died suddenly on July 3, 1871,°° aged fifty-three, 
and on the following day his body was buried after funeral 
services conducted by the Reverend J. Querat.*’ His grave is lost. 
On July 31, the district court adjourned in his memory, and on 
the following day the Houston bar submitted to the court reso- 
lutions on his death.** 

Immediately after his death, Thompson’s family removed from 
Houston. His son, Edgar W. Thompson, died in Brazos County 
in 1875.°° 

55Houston Union, April 21, 1869. 

56Houston Daily Telegraph, July 4, 1871. 

57Liber Defunctorum. In the entry recording his burial, his name is given as 
“Judge A. M. Thompson” and his age as about fifty-five. 

58Minutes of the 11th District Court, O, 246. 


59W. P. A., Index to Probate Cases of Texas, No. 21, Brazos County, April 26, 1841- 
March 1, 1939 (San Antonio, 1941), 41. 
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Check List of Cexas Imprints 
186]-1876 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
1861 


Air Line rail road co. 

[Call for payment of “the amount due on ... subscription to the 
capital stock of the Air Line railroad company.” A large number of 
negroes is now employed upon the work near Brenham.] H. H. 
Hayne, secretary. Austin, Texas, January 7th, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 13 X 21 cm. (11 X 10 cM.) 1455 

TxU. 


Alamo Express. San Antonio, Texas. 


Alamo express extra, May 13, 1861. 1456* 
Not seen; the publisher made this record of it. “On the 13th of May, 1861, ... 
I issued an ‘extra’ giving an account of the surrender [of Colonel Reeves], and 


some strictures on the perfidy of the whole transaction; ... at midnight of the 
same day a mob ... broke open my office, destroyed the press ... and then set 
fire to the building.” (Sketch of Secession Times in Texas. ... By Jas. P. Newcomb. 


San Francisco, 1863. p. 12.) 


Anderson, T. S. 

To the people of Colorado county. Fellow-citizens— At twelve 
o'clock today the Convention of the people passed the [Ordinance 
of secession]. [At end:] T. S$. Anderson, A. H. Davidson. Austin, 
‘Texas. Feb. 1, 1861. [Austin?, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two 
columns. 14.3 x 41.8 cm. (11.8 x 36.2 cm.) 1457 

ax; 


Austin, Texas. 

The concert! [Saturday, September 28th, 1861, at the Representa- 
tive hall.] For the benefit of the Soldiers’ aid society! Given by Prof. 
J. Schutze, assisted by a number of the most eminent amateur musi- 
cians of this place. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 24 x 31 cm. (18 
xX 27 cm.) 1458 

TxU. 


Grand military ball, given by Austin hook and ladder fire co., no. 
1, to the ‘om Green rifles, at the Capitol, on Monday evening, June 
24, 1861. [Austin, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 10 x 16 cm. (7.5 xX 12 
cm.) 1459* 

Invitation. 

Wx. 
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May ball, Friday, 24th day of May, 1861, at Buaas’ hall. [Austin, 


1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (8 x 10 cm.) 1460* 
Invitation. 
x. 


Inauguration calico ball! for the benefit of the Soldiers’ aid society 
of Travis county. ... to be given on the evening of Thursday, No- 
vember 7, at the Representative hall. [Austin, 1861.] Folder with 
one page of print. 12.5 x 18.5 cm. (7.5 X 9.5 cm.) 1461* 

Invitation. 


Baptists. Texas. 

Proceedings of the Austin Baptist association, held with Sulphur 
Spring: church, August gist, and September 1st and end, 1861. Off- 
cers: R. H. Taliaferro, moderator. F. W. Chandler, treasurer. G. D. 
Glascock, secretary. Belton: “Belton Independent” print, 1861. 6 p. 
13 X 20 cm. 1462 

TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Cherokee Baptist association, held with Jamestown 
church, Smith county, Texas, October 12, 1861. Printed at the Tyler 
Reporter job office, 1861. 8 p. 13.5 xX 21 cm. 1463 

TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the Colorado association, held with the Rocky Creek 
Baptist church, Lavaca county, Texas, beginning Friday the 4th, and 
closing Monday the 7th of September, 1861. Officers: Elder J. I. 
Loudermilk, moderator, Elder W. P. Hatchett, clerk, Bro. B. F. Lee, 
treasurer. Hallettsville: Printed at the “Lone Star” book and job 
office, Lavaca county, Texas. [18617] 11 p. 11 x 20 cm. 1464 

TxFwsB. 


Proceedings of the Eastern Texas Baptist convention held at Quit- 
man, Wood co., Texas, June 21st, 1861. Printed at the Tyler Reporter 


job office, 1861. 12 p. 21 cm. ppw. 1465 
PCA. TxU. 


Report of the Council, called by the church at Independence, on 
the case of A. E. Lipscomb. July, 1861. Bellville, Texas. ‘“‘Country- 
man” print, 1861. 4 p. 21 cm. 1466 


Cover title. 
TxWB. TxU (photostat.) 


Minutes of the sixth annual meeting of Little River association, 
held with Cameron church, Milam co., Texas, on Friday September 
14, 1861. Cameron: Printed at the “Cameron Sentinel” office, 1861. 
10 p. 22 cm. 1467 

TxFwSB. 
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Minutes of the ninth annual session of the Sister Grove associa- 
tion, held with the Sandy Creek Baptist church, Fannin county, 
Texas, on Friday, the thirteenth, and Monday, the sixteenth day of 
September, a.v. 1861. Printed at the Republican office, Marshall, 


Texas. 1861. 8 p. 23 cm. 1468 
TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the fourteenth annual session of the Trinity River asso- 
ciation of the United Baptists. Held with the Sterling church, Rob- 


ertson county, Texas, September, 1861. ... Anderson: Printed at the 

“Texas Baptist” office by John H. Wilson, book and job printer. 1861. 

14, [2] p. 21 cm. 1469 
TxFwSB. 


Minutes of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Union Baptist 
association, held with the First Baptist church, Houston, Texas, com- 
mencing on the igth of July, and closing on the 13th, 1861. Ander- 
son: Printed at the Texas Baptist office by John H. Wilson, book and 
job printer, 1861. 7, [1] p. 1 table. 21 cm. ppw. 1470 


Cover title. 
TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm.) 


Minutes of the second annual session of the Waco Baptist associa- 
tion, held with the Baptist church, at Marlin, Texas, beginning on 
Friday before the fourth Sabbath in September, 1861. Houston: 
Printed at the Telegraph book and job printing establishment. 1861. 
12 p. 19.5 cm. 

TxFwSB. 

Minutes of the West Fork association, held with the Baptist church 
at Ashland, Tarrant county, Texas, commencing on Saturday, Sep- 
tember gist, 1861. Dallas: Printed at the Dallas Herald office. 7 p. 


20 cm. 1472 
TxEwsB. 


Bastrop, Texas. 
“Bastrop Volunteer” social and cotillon party. Supper at the 
“Nicholson house,” and dancing at the “Red house,” on Wednesday, 


26th June, 1861. ... Bastrop Advertiser print. [1861.] Folder with 
one page of print. 18.5 cm. 1473 
Invitation. 


Rox, Michael James. 
Circular, [Invitation to emigrants to join him, stating that he had 


a concession from the state of Durango, Mexico.] 1474* 
Not seen; referred to by James P. Newcomb in his Sketch of Secession Times in 
Texas (San Francisco, 1863). p.22. 
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Carter, G. W. 

To the chivalry of Texas. Texas Lancers. ... [Recruiting a regi- 
ment of cavalry.] G. W. Carter, colonel. F. C. Wilkes, lieutenant- 
colonel. C. C. Gillespie, major. Chappell Hill, Nov. 1861. [n.p.] 


Broadside. 1 p. 31 x 38 cm. (16.2 x 31 cm.) 1475* 
Chambers, T. J. 
To the people of Texas. ... [Announces his candidacy for gover- 
nor.] ‘T. J. Chambers. Austin, April 6, 1861. [Austin? 1861.] 8 p. 
23 cm. 1476 


Tx (photostat). TxU. 


To the people of Texas. ... [His platform.] T. J. Chambers. Gal- 
veston, July 10, 1861. [Galveston? 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed 


in two columns. 24 x 52 cm. (18.5 X 41.5 cm.) 1477 
A second edition, with additions, of the announcement issued April 6, 1861. 


Fu. 


Coit, John T. 

Attention company. Those who have enrolled ... for the Confed- 
erate service, are ... requested to attend a meeting ... at Breckin- 
ridge, on Thursday, December 26th. John T. Coit. December goth, 
1861. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 16 x 25 cm. (13 x 21 cm.) 1478 

TxDaHi. 


Cold Spring, Texas. 

Merchandise. Drugs, groceries, etc. ... G. M. Moseley. Cold Spring, 
Polk co., March 1, 1861. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 20 x 24 cm. (16 x 
18.5 cm.) 1479 

Ta; 


Confederate States of America. Army. Troops in Texas. (Colonel Earl 
Van Dorn, commanding, April 21, 1861, to June 30, 1861.) 
General orders, no. 1. San Antonio, April 21, 1861. ... [Colonel 


Van Dorn assumes command of Troops in Texas.] 1480* 

Not seen; the order is reprinted in the War of the Rebellion, a compilation of 
the official records of the Union and Confederate armies. (Washington.) Cited 
below as Official Records. I, v. 1, p. 628. 


General orders, no. 2. San Antonio, May 1, 1861. ... [Staff officers 
at these headquarters: Major S. Macklin, chief Q.M., Captain W. T. 
Mechling, A. A. A. G., Captain J. F. Minter, depot Q.M., Dr. H. P. 
Howard, medical purveyor.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one 


page of print. 19.5 cm. 1481 
General orders, no. 3. San Antonio, May 3, 1861. ... [Officers 
with their commands assigned to their stations. ] 1482* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 1, p. 631. 
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General orders, no. 4. San Antonio, May 3, 1861. ... [Thanks the 
volunteer forces for reporting promptly at Victoria, April ggrd and 
24th.] 1483* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 1, p. 632. 


General orders, no. 5. San Antonio, May 13, 1861. ... [Volunteer 
troops of Texas thanked for valuable services rendered to the C. S. A. 
in disarming the U. S. forces in Texas.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder 
with two pages of print. 19.5 cm. 1484 

CtHWatK. Tx. TxU. 


General orders, no. 6. San Antonio, May gg, 1861. ... [Attention 
called to proper routine for requisitions.] [San Antonio, 1861.] 
Folder with one page of print. 19.6 cm. 1485 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 8. San Antonio, May 24, 1861. ... [Colonel 


McCulloch, ist Regiment of Texas Mounted Riflemen, to command 
the line of defense from Red River to the junction of the Conchos; 
Colonel Ford, gnd Regiment of Texas Riflemen, to command that 


to the west.] 1486* 
Not seen; it is reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 1, p. 574. 


General orders, no. 9. San Antonio, May 30, 1861. ... [Announces 
that Capt. T. A. Washington succeeds Capt. W. T. Mechling, as 
A.A.G.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one page of print. 19.5 


cm. 1487 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 10. San Antonio, June 8, 1861. ... [Regulat- 
ing transfer of public property from one post to another.] [San 
Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one page of print. 19.5 cm. 1488 

TxU. 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. (Brigadier General Earl Van 
Dorn, commanding, July 1, 1861, to September 4, 1861.) 


Special orders, no. 25. San Antonio, June 8, 1861. ... [United 
States soldiers, now held as prisoners of war, to be moved into camp 
on or near the Salado.] 1489* 


Not seen; it is reprinted in Official Records, Ul, v. 1, p. 69. 


General orders, no. 11. San Antonio, June 17, 1861. ... [An- 
nounces Surgeon E. P. Langworthy as medical director of the De- 
partment.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with four pages of print. 
19.5 cm. 1490* 

TxU. 
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General orders, no. 13. San Antonio, July 13, 1861. ... [In regard 
to leave of absence and furloughs.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder 
with one page of print. 19.5 cm. I491 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 14. San Antonio, July 13, 1861. ... [Finding 
of a general court-martial.] [San Antonio, 1861.] 1492* 

General orders, no. 15. San Antonio, July 27, 1861. ... [An- 


nounces appointment of second lieutenant Robert W. Keyworth as 
aid-de-camp to Brig. Gen’l Earl Van Dorn.] [San Antonio, 1861.] 


Folder. with one page of print. 20.3 cm. 1493 

TxU. 

Circular —. San Antonio, July go, 1861. ... [Fixes quantity of 
coffee and sugar in rations.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one 
page of print. 20.3 cm. 1494 

Special orders, no. 52. San Antonio, August 7, 1861. ... [Regu- 
lates pay to officers of the U. S. Army now held as prisoners of war 
in San Antonio. ] 1495* 


Not seen; it is reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 1, p. 89. 


General orders, no. [17?] San Antonio, Sept. 4, 1861. ... [Brig. 
Gen. Van Dorn announces his transfer; Brig. Gen. P. O. Hebert will 
succeed him; Col. H. E. McCulloch will be in command pro tem.] 
[San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one page of print. 19.5 cm. 1496 


C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. (Colonel H. E. McCulloch, 
commanding, September 4 to September 18? 1861.) 


General order, no. 19. San Antonio, Sept. 18, 1861. ... [In regard 
to health and morale.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one page 
of print. 19 cm. 1497 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 21. San Antonio, Sept. 24, 1861. ... [Finding 
of a general court-martial held at Camp Edward Clark.] [San An- 
tonio, 1861.] Folder with three pages of print. 19.8 cm. 1498 

TxU. 

General orders, no. 22. San Antonio, Oct. 17, 1861. ... [Belated 


publication of a circular from the Adjutant and inspector general 
in regard to discharge, leave of absence, and furlough.] [San An- 


tonio, 1861.] 5 p. 20.3 cm. 1499 
TxU. 
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C. S. A. Army. Department of Texas. (Brig. Gen. P. O. Hebert, Com- 
manding, September 18, 1861 to October 10, 1862.) 

General orders, no. 1. Galveston, September 18, 1861. ... [Brig. 
Gen. P. O. Hebert assumes command of the Department of Texas. 
The orders of Col. H. E. McCulloch are approved; he will return 
to ist Regiment of Mounted Riflemen.] 1500* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 106. 


General orders, no. 8. Galveston, September 26, 1861. ... [Ap- 
pointment of Col. J. Bates, Brazoria, ‘Texas, to command 4th Regi- 
ment of Texas Volunteers; instructions. ] 1501* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 111. 

Orders, no. 19. Galveston, October 2, 1861. ... [Col. John C. 
Moore, 1st Regiment Texas Volunteers, C. S. Army, is assigned to 
command Galveston Island and its defenses. ] 1502* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 113. 

Orders, no. 20. Galveston, October 2, 1861. ... [Constitutes the 
Military district of Galveston. ] 1503* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 113. 

Orders, no. 34. Galveston, October 11, 1861. ... [Directions for 
the defense of Galveston. ] 1504* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 1, p. 117. 


General order, no. [6 ?] Galveston, Oct. 24, 1861. ... [Finding of 
a general court-martial, presided over by Major S. B. Davis.] [Gal- 


veston, 1861.] 12 p. 17.5 cm. 1505 
The printed number of this order has been erased and the number “6” inserted 
with pen. 
TxU. 
General order, no. 7. Galveston, Oct. 26, 1861. ... [Belated pub- 


lication of General order, no. 1. Galveston, Sept. 18, 1861. Brig. Gen. 
P. O. Hebert assumes command; Col. H. E. McCulloch returns to 
first Regiment of mounted riflemen.] [Galveston, 1861.] Broadside. 


1 p. 14.5 X 23.3 cm. (11.5 X 19.3 cm.) 1506* 

TxvU. 

General orders, no. 11. Galveston, November 6, 1861. ... [Be- 
ginning with this date enlistments shall be made for the duration 
of the war.] 1507* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 131. 

General orders, no, 12. Galveston, November 12, 1861. ... [The 
forces stationed in the Military district of Galveston shall constitute 
the ist Brigade Texas Volunteers. ] 1508* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 138. 
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General order, no. 13. Galveston, November 11th, 1861. ... [Leaves 
of absence will not be granted, except in cases of urgent neces- 
sity. ] 1509* 

Not seen; repeated in General order, no. 5, January 25, 1862. 

Special orders, no. 119. Galveston, November 12, 1861. ... [Meas- 
ures for the protection of the Galveston railroad bridge. ] 1510* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 138. 

Special orders, no. 143. Galveston, November 15, 1861. ... [Plant- 
ers are called upon to supply hands to construct fortifications for 
the defense of the coast.] 1511* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 140. 


[General order, no. —.] Galveston, Nov. 18, 1861. Proclamation. 
Call for troops. Thirty companies of infantry will be received into 


the Confederate service for the war. ... [Galveston, 1861.] Folder 
with one page of print. 9.5 cm. 1512* 

TxvU. 

General order, no. 18. Galveston, Nov. 18, 1861. ... [Finding of 
a general court-martial at Galveston.] [Galveston, 1861.] 6 p. 17.5 
cm. 1513 

Special orders, no. 206. Galveston, December 3, 1861. ... [Col. 
H. E. McCulloch is assigned to the command of the military posts 
northwest, west and south of San Antonio. ] 1514* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 151. 

Special orders, no. 227. Galveston, December 7, 1861. ... [Col. 
EF. B. Nichols will replace Col. John C. Moore as commander of the 
Military district of Galveston. ] 1515* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 155. 

Special orders, no. 267. Galveston, December 16, 1861. ... [Col. 
H. E. McCulloch has authority to receive twelve months troops for 
special service on the Rio Grande. ] 1516* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 159. 

Special orders, no. 283. Galveston, December 17, 1861. ... [For 
special and immediate service on the Rio Grande troops will be 
received and mustered in for six months.] 1527° 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, Pp. 159. 


General order, no. 26. Galveston, Dec. 19, 1861. ... [Announces 
appointment of Maj. J. F. Minter as chief Q.M., vice Major Sackfield 
Maclin relieved.] [Galveston, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 17 x 21.3 cm. 
(10.5 X 14.7 cm.) 1518 

TxU. 
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General order, no. 27. Galveston, Dec. 19, 1861. ... [Finding of 
a general court-martial at Galveston.] [Galveston, 1861.] 7 p. 16.5 
cm. #549 

TxU. 


C. 8. A. Sibley’s Brigade, Army of New Mexico. (Brig. Gen. H. H. 
Sibley, commanding.) 

General orders, no. g. San Antonio, November 16, 1861. 
[Headquarters of this Brigade will take up the line of march for 
FE] Paso on Monday next, the 18th instant. The command will 
follow at the earliest day practicable.] 1520* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 143. 

General orders, no. 10. Fort Bliss, Texas, December 14, 1861. 

[ Brig. Gen. H. H. Sibley assumes command of the Confederate forces 
on the Rio Grande at and above Fort Quitman and in the Territory 
of New Mexico and Arizona. ] 1521* 

Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 157. 


General orders, no. 12. Fort Bliss, December 20, 1861. ... [Gen- 
eral orders, no. 10, do not abrogate or supersede the powers of Col. 
john R. Baylor, as civil and military governor of Arizona.] 1522* 


Not seen; reprinted in Official Records, I, v. 4, p. 159. 


C. S. A. Army. Western Military District of Texas. (Colonel H. E. 
McCulloch, commanding, December 18, 1861, to ?) 

General order, no. 1. San Antonio, Dec. 18, 1861. ... [Col. H. E. 
McCulloch assumes immediate command of the troops in north-west, 
west, and south-west Texas.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Folder with one 
page of print. 20 cm. 1523* 

TxU. 

C. S. As Constitution. 

Constitution of the Confederate States of America. [Austin: 
Printed by John Marshall, state printer, 1861.] 17 p. 21 cm. 1524 

Caption title. 

OU. 

Tx. TxDaN. TxElp. TxU. 

See also no. 1641. 

Same. German edition. 1525* 

Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed (House Journal, Adjourned 
session, 8th Legislature. p. 138). 


Same. Spanish edition. 1526* 
Not seen; 500 copies were ordered to be printed (Ibid., p. 138) . 


C. §. A. District court. Eastern district of Texas. 
Charge to grand jury. ... Wm. Pinckney Hill, judge. Galveston, 


November 18, 1861. [Galveston, 1861.] 16 p. 20 cm. 1527 
Tx. 
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To the citizens of the counties of Galveston, Harris, Liberty and 
Chambers. ... [Announces his appointment as receiver of seques- 
tered property of alien enemies.] W. P. Ballinger. Galveston, Oct. 
29, 1861. [Galveston, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 30 cm. (16.5 x 
26.5 cm.) 1528 

TxU. 


To the citizens of the counties of Harrison, Marion, Cass, Titus, 
Hopkins, Bowie, Red River, Lamar, Fannin, Grayson, Collin, Denton 
and Cook. ... [Asks for cooperation in discovering the property of 
alien enemies.] T. A. Patillo, receiver. Marshall, Oct. 11th, 1861. 
[ Marshall? 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 18.5 x 
35 cm. (12 X 25.5 cm.) 1529 


C. S. A. District court. Western district of Texas. 


Confederate States of America, vs. -~-——— . Interrogatories pro- 
pounded to —-———— . N. O. Green, receiver. [San Antonio? 1861.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 20 X 25.3 cm. (17.2 X 20.2 cm. 1530* 

5-3 53 


N. O. Green, receiver, to John ‘Twohig. October 10, 1861. 


[Summons as witness.] [San Antonio, 1861.] Broadside. 1 p. 19.5 x 

25.7 CM. (17.2 X 15 cm.) 1531 


Davis, Edmund J. 
[Circular to the citizens of the 12th Judicial district. States his 


reasons for refusing to take the official oath.] 1532* 
Not seen; The San Antonio Herald, April —, p. 2, c. 1, paraphrases a portion 
of it. 
WM. 


Democratic party. 

Southern co-operation ticket. The proceedings of the Convention 
to be submitted to the people. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 8 x 5 cm. 
(6 x 4.2 cm.) 1533* 

For delegates, H. H. Edwards, Wm. Clark, Jr., J. N. Fall, J. W. Guinn. 

TxU. 


State action. Southern confederacy. All acts of the Convention to 
be submitted to the people. [n.d.] Broadside. 1 p. 8.5 x 6.8 cm. 
(6 x 5.5 cm.) 1534°* 

For Nacogdoches and Angelina. M. G. Whitaker. 


For Nacogdoches. George F. Moore. B. Hardeman. 
TxU. 
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Fauquier, [pseud.]. 

Relation of the States, to the Federal government. By Fauquier, 
[pseud.] San Augustine, Tex.: Printed at the office of the Red Land 
Express, 1861. 23 p. 23.5 cm. ppw. 1535 

TxU. 


Freemasons. Texas. 

Proceedings of the Grand commandery of Texas of Knights tem- 
plar, at the eighth annual conclave, held in Houston, June 12, A.D. 
1861, and of the order 743. Rt. Em. Sir Edward Clark, Gr. com- 
mander, Austin. Em. Sir Jno. N. Reed, Gr. recorder, Galveston. 
Galveston: Printed at the Texas Christian Advocate office. 1861. 23 
p. errata slip pasted in, 21 cm. ppw. 1536 

IaCrM. NNFM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Proceedings of the M. W. Grand lodge of Texas at its twenty-fifth 
annual communication, held at the city of Houston, commencing on 
the second Monday in June, a.p., 1861, A.L., 5861. Ordered to be read 
in all the lodges under this jurisdiction, for the information of the 
brethren. Geo. W. Van Vleck, of Woodville, grand master. Jno. N. 
Reed, of Galveston, grand secretary. Galveston: Printed at the “News” 
book and job establishment. 1861. 270 p., 11. 20.2 cm. ppw. 1537 

IaCrM. LNMas. OCM. TxU. TxWFM. 


Transactions of the Grand royal arch chapter of Texas, at the 
twelfth annual convocation, held at the city of Houston, commencing 
June 12, A.p. 1861, A.I. 2395, together with the Proceedings of the 
Council of the order of high priesthood, for the State of Texas. M. 
E., Edward Clark, G. H. priest. E. Geo. Goldthwaite, G. secretary. 
Houston: Printed at the Telegraph book and job establishment. 1861. 
96, [5] p. 21 cm. ppw. 1538* 

The Proceedings of the Council were not received in time to be included. 

LNMas. TxU. 


Galveston, Texas. 

Theatre! Sole proprietor and manager, Mr. T. Neitsch. Stage man- 
ager, Mr. W. Davis. Leader of orchestra, Prof. Duvernoy. First ap- 
pearance of Mr. J. Campbell. ... Friday evening, January 18, 1861, 

Printed at Galveston “News” book and job printing establish- 
ment, Market street. 20.5 x 44.3 cm. (16.5 x 38 cm.) 1539 
TxU. 


Galveston semi-weekly Civilian. Galveston, Texas. 


Extra, August 5, 1861. 
25, 1861. 
31, 1861. 
September 4, 1861. 
Extra. Galveston, Sunday, Nov. 10, 1861. ... By last night’s mail 
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and express we have advices from N. O. ond Memphis, and a Little 
Rock Democrat extra of goth ult. Broadside. 1 p., printed in three 


columns. 23 x 37.7 cm. (22 X 35 cm.) 


TxU. 
November 12, 1861. 
December 8, 1861. 
10, 1861. 1540 to 1547 
TxGR. 


Galveston wharf company. 

Charter and by-laws of the Galveston wharf company. Galveston: 
Printed at the Civilian book and job printing establishment, Strand. 
i861. 13 p. 22 cm. ppw. 1548 

TxU- 


Gilham, William. 

Cavalry tactics. Taken from Gilham’s manual of instruction for 
volunteers and militia. And adopted as the standard authority for 
the State of Texas, embracing the school of the trooper, the school 
of the troop, and the organization of cavalry. Galveston, Texas: 
printed at the “News” office, by D. Richardson. 1861. 85 p. 15. 
8 cm. 1549* 


In the preface to Cavalry Tactics, the publisher says, “The present edition has 
been published at the request of many friends in the country, who have urged us 
to issue it in the same form as our Infantry Tactics, taken from Gilham’s Manual, 
which has met with such signal success. ... D. Richardson, publisher.” 


TxHSJM. 


Manual of instruction for the volunteers and militia of the State 
of Texas. Taken from Gilham’s Manual of Instruction for the Volun- 
teers and Militia of the United States. Galveston, Texas: Printed at 
the ‘‘News” office, by Richardson & co. 1861. 64 ? p. 14.3 cm. lea. 1550 


The publisher states that this pamphlet is an inexpensive reprint of “The School 
of the Soldier,” from Gilham’s Manual. The preface is dated, Galveston, May 9. 


1861. 
Tx. TxHuM. TxHSJM. TxSa. 


Gooch, John G. 


Law, collection & exchange. ... John G. Gooch. Palestine, Ander- 
son county, Texas. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in two columns. 
22.5 x 28 cm. (19 X 11 cm.) I551 

Advertisement. 

TxU. 


Grasmeyer, F. W. 

F. W. Grasmeyer’s vindication. Citizens of Texas: ... [Refutes 
the charge of disloyalty and abolitionism made by the States Rights 
Democrat, March 21, 1861.] F. W. Grasmeyer. La Grange, April 
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25th, 61. [La Grange? 1861.] Broadside. 1 p., printed in eight col- 


umns. 50 x 74.3 cm. (46 x 58.6 cm.) 1552 
Tx. “TxU. 
Hanford, Albert, publisher. 
... Texas State Register, for the year of our Lord, 1861, ... Gal- 
veston: Published by A. Hanford. 1861. [Printed in New York city, 
1860.] 72 p. 18.7 cm. ppw. 1552Xx 


At head of title page: 1861. No. 6. Published annually. 
CSmH. DLC. OFH. TxH. TxU. 


Hemphill, John. 


To the planters of Texas! ... [Urges the planters to subscribe 
liberally to the new loan of fifty million dollars.] [n.p.] Broadside. 
2 p. 21.5 x 35.8 cm. (16.5 x 32.5 cm.) yesy” 


Henderson, Wm. F. 

Died, on the gist of July, 1861, Lula, infant daughter of Col. Wm. 
F. Henderson, and Mrs. Louisa Henderson. ... Corsicana, August 
1, 1861. [n.p.] Broadside. 1 p. 10.5 x 17 cm. (7.5 X 7.5.cmM.) 1554 
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Notes and Documents 


W.G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 
Edited By M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 
II—San Antonio Depot— (Inspected, May 31, to June 3, 1853.) 


The operations of this Depot are more extensive than those of any 
other ‘in the 8th Department; most of the frontier Posts draw their 
supplies from this point, and here the heaviest disbursements are 
made. The city of San Antonio lies within three miles of the head 
spring of the river of the same name, which flows through its midst. 
It contains a population of 7,000 and is rapidly increasing in all the 
elements of prosperity. From its resources and position in regard to 
the Rio Grande and Indian frontiers, it possesses advantages which 
seem to point it out as the proper place for Department Head Quar- 
ters and the offices of the Chiefs of the several branches of the Staff 
attached thereto. Indeed, until recently the Head Quarters were 
established here, and it is understood they were only removed to 
Corpus Christi in consequence of the health of the present Depart- 
ment Commander requiring him to reside nearer the sea. It is hoped 
the cause of removal may soon be obviated and the Head Quarters 
restored to their original position. Correspondence between Corpus 
Christi and the posts, is inconvenient. Its salubriousness appears to 
be its sole recommendation. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


This branch of the San Antonio Depot, now and for some time 
past under the charge of Bvt. Maj. James Belger,’ Asst. Quarter- 
master, occupies the extensive pile known as the “Alamo buildings,” 
and an adjoining lot of ground. The title to the former is in dispute, 
but the property was leased from Bishop Odin* of the Roman Cath- 


7James Belger was breveted major on May go, 1848, for meritorious conduct in 
war with Mexico. He was dismissed November go, 1863, but returned to the army 
to become a major in the quartermaster department on March 3g, 1871. Heitman, 
Historical Register of the United States Army, I, 207. 

sJohn Mary Odin was born at Ambierle, France, on February 25, 1801. In 1822 
he volunteered for the Louisiana mission. He attended the Lazarist Seminary in 
Missouri, where he completed his theological studies and was ordained to the 
priesthood on May 4, 1823. In 1840 he was sent to Texas as Vice-Prefect Apostolic. 
In San Antonio, Odin became interested in the possibility of the Catholic Church’s 
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olic Church, at a rent of $150 per month, January 1, 1850, to con- 
tinue in force during the pleasure of the United States; when given 
up, the improvements to revert to the lessor. The lot is rented from 
S. A. Maverick® of San Antonio, at $20 per month, for ten years 
from Oct. 1, 1851, “should the Government require it that length 
of time.” The terms of these two leases are considered highly favor- 
able. The buildings and premises are admirably adapted to their 
purposes; the storage for supplies is ample and secure, and by the 
workshops, stables, storerooms and offices, being thus brought to- 
gether, a stricter vigilance can be exercised over the public interests 
by the officer in charge (whose own residence adjoins the establish- 
ment) than it would be possible for him to exert under a less com- 
pact arrangement. 

The operations of this depot in all its. branches are on the most 
extensive scale, and too much praise cannot be awarded to Bvt. Maj. 
Belger for the order and judicious economy introduced into every 
department. His books and accounts are kept with the utmost neatness 
and accuracy, quiet and subordination prevail in the workshops, and 
the most scrupulous attention is paid to the preservation of the 
public property. No less than eight stations (Forts Martin Scott, 
Mason, Chadbourne, McKavett, Inge, Clark, Ewell, and Merrill) 
order their quartermaster stores wholly from this point, and supplies 
are occasionally furnished to ten others, viz. the depots at Austin, 
Indianola and Corpus Christi, Forts Croghan, Graham, Worth, Bel- 
knap, Phantom Hill, Duncan and McIntosh. To do this requires a 
large amount of transportation. Independent of the post teams proper 
and hired means occasionally resorted to, fifty-two wagons driven by 
citizen teamsters are constantly employed in transporting public 
supplies from the coast to San Antonio, while seventy-two wagons, 
also belonging to the depot, driven by soldiers detailed from the 


acquiring title to all church buildings, missions, and adjoining lands in the Repub- 
lic and petitioned Congress to that effect. His petition was enacted into law on 
January 13, 1841. Odin worked in Texas for more than thirty years. Promoted to 
Archbishop in 1861, he went in 1869 to attend the Vatican Council, where he 
became ill. He died in his native village on May 25, 1871. H. H. Clarke, Lives of 
the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States (3 vols.; New 
York, 1888). 

®*Samuel Augustus Maverick was born in Pendleton, South Carolina, on July 28, 
1803. One of the outstanding figures in early Texas, he was a guide in the storm- 
ing of Bexar in December, 1835, a signer of the Declaration of Independence in 
1836, a prisoner of Perote in 1842, a member of the Seventh and Eighth Texas 
Congresses, the convention which framed the Constitution of 1845, and the Seces- 
sion Convention in 1861, which received the surrender of the fifteen army posts 
in Texas by General D. E. Twiggs. Maverick was one of the largest landowners 
in Texas; he, with R. A. Howard, owned the site of Fort Clark and a large portion 
of the Alamo property and Fort Chadbourne. Mary A. Maverick, Memoirs (San 
Antonio, 1921) . 
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regiments supplied, are occupied in distributing the stores to the 
posts where they are required. The cost of hired transportation from 
Indianola to San Antonio has averaged during the year $1.15 per 
hundred pounds; by the public trains the cost ranges from $1.05 to 
$1.10. From San Antonio to Forts Terrett, McKavett, and Chad- 
bourne, distant, severally, about 150, 170 and 230 miles, it is esti- 
mated the cost of transportation in wagons driven by soldier team- 
sters is ¢89, $1.07 and $1.43, respectively, per one hundred pounds. 

The price paid for corn is 40 cents per bushel of 65 pounds, and 
for hay (under a contract of last year), $11.44 per ton of 2,000 
pounds. The hire of labour averages monthly $2,765, which is ex- 
pended in the payment of clerks, acting forage masters, storekeeper, 
mechanics, labourers, teamsters, (citizen and soldiers) herders, watch- 
man and cook. The monthly purchases amount to about $5,go0; the 
quarterly disbursements, to $14,250. The commutation paid for off- 
cers quarters is $10 per room, and for fuel, the contract price of 
$4.25 per cord. 

Besides the establishment at the “Alamo,” there is a large Corral 
on the Salado, five miles from San Antonio, where the animals ren- 
dered unserviceable by wounds, or from being overworked, are sent 
to be recruited. Here having full liberty of action, with abundance 
of excellent grazing, they soon regain their health and strength, and 
many valuable horses and mules that would otherwise be condemned 
and sold at a sacrifice, are thus saved to the public service. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


This department is under the charge of Capt. L. B. Wood,'® 8th 
Infantry. The provisions are partly stored in rented buildings and 
partly in the Alamo, though they will all soon be removed to the 
latter, which is more convenient and secure. The rented buildings 
are occupied under a lease which expires June go, 1853. The rate 
paid for them by the Quartermaster’s Department is $20 per month. 
The amount of property on hand is small, but a four months supply 
is on the road and daily expected. The stores are generally good, 
particularly those shipped from Baltimore, which are represented 
to be superior in quality and better put up than those furnished 
from New Orleans. Provisions usually keep well at this place. Capt. 
Wood reports that pork has retained its sweetness perfectly for more 
than two years; flour is never kept on hand more than seven or eight 
months during which time it rarely deteriorates. The posts supplied 


10Lafayette Bowyer Wood graduated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1843. He was breveted first lieutenant September 23, 1846, for gallantry at 
Monterrey, and captain August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churu- 
busco. He died October 19, 1858. Heitman, Historical Register of the United 
States Army, I, 1055. 
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from this depot are Forts Inge, Terrett, Mason, McKavett and Chad- 
bourne, and, occasionally, Forts Duncan, Croghan and Graham. The 
persons employed are one clerk at $75, one assistant in storehouse at 
$35, and one labourer at $25—making a total monthly expenditure 
of $135. The price of labour per day ranges from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar. 

With the view of ascertaining whether any parts of the ration 
could be procured on better terms by purchase here than by ship- 
ments from the north, I make inquiries of the wholesale prices of 
the several articles ruling in this market, and give below a compari- 
son of those rates with the present cost of subsistence stores at San 
Antonio including transportation. The difference is not very material. 


Cost to U. States. San Antonio Prices. 
Pork, pr. Ib. 1034 cents 11¢ 
Bacon, 12% to 15¢ 
Salt Beef, 814 to o¢ 
Fresh Beef, 44 to 5¢ 
Flour, =” 444 (superfine) 

5 (extra fine) 
Hard Bread, g to 10¢ 
Beans, pr. quart, ” 101l4¢ 
Rice, a 8 to 10¢ 
Coffee, 12% (Rio) to 18 (Java) 
Sugar, to 8¢ for 
Louisiana brown. 

Vinegar, ” quart, 5 ” 614¢ 
Candles, ” Ib. 2934 ” 30 to 35¢ for Nantucket. 
Soap, " " to 8¢ 
Salt, pr. quart, 434 ” 214¢ 


The cost of the entire ration here is 17.69/100 cents. 

I examined Capt. Wood’s books and papers and found them in 
proper condition. All his payments are made in gold and silver, and 
the funds for which he is accountable are kept in an iron safe in his 
office. Since my inspection Capt. Wood has been ordered to his 
regiment and the duties of the Subsistence Department of this Depot 
are now discharged by the depot Quartermaster. I think this arrange- 
ment should be continued, the Commissary’s duties not involving 
sufficient labour to require the services of a separate officer. 


Pay DEPARTMENT. 


There are two officers of the Department stationed here, Pay- 
masters J. G. Dashiell’? and G. C. Hutter.?? 


11Paymaster Jeremiah G. Dashiell was dismissed from the United States Army 
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Paymaster Dashiell’s office is in a building rented by the Quarter- 
master’s Department at $20 per month. His pay district embraces 
Forts Inge, Duncan and Clark, and in making payments at these 
posts he is required to travel 430 miles. Major Dashiell was assigned 
to the 8th Department April go, 1849, and has been constantly on 
duty since with the exception of a few months when called away on 
detached service. His disbursements during the past year amounted 
to $188,982.67, and from the date of entering on duty in Texas till 
Feb. 28, 1853, when his last accounts were rendered, to $518,907.63. 
All payments are made by him in gold and silver. Funds are procured 
by draft on the Deputy Paymaster General in New Orleans. The 
merchants of San Antonio are generally desirous of obtaining these 
drafts by giving specie for them on the spot, thus saving the cost of 
its transportation from New Orleans. Major Dashiell keeps in his 
own safe the public money for which he is responsible, or retains a 
portion on deposit at a private Depository in New Orleans. His office 
records and accounts exhibit commendable system and exactness. 

Paymaster Hutter’s district includes Forts Martin Scott, Mason, 
Chadbourne, McKavett and Terret, requiring him to make at each 
payment a circuit of some 600 miles. Major Hutter procures funds 
in the same manner as Major Dashiell, and his accounts have been 
rendered to Feb. 28, 1853, the date of last payment—the troops in 
Texas being paid every* four, instead of two months, as prescribed 
by law. The annual disbursements of his district are about $100,000. 
The Public funds are generally kept by Major Hutter exclusively 
in his own possession, though at this time he has $7,500 on deposit 
in the New Orleans Canal and Banking Company. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieut. John McNutt'® is the Ordnance officer in charge of 
this, the only depot of arms and munitions in the 8th Department. 
The establishment consists of two buildings covering a main front 


on July 10, 1858, and served as a colonel in the Confederate States Army from 
1861 through 1865. Ibid., 354. 


12George C. Hutter was commissioned first lieutenant September go, 1823. On 
June 22, 1841, he was dropped from the United States Army. He was reinstated 
on August 6, 1841, but was rejected by the Senate February 10, 1842. He was 
reappointed captain April 1, 1847, to rank from May 12, 1829, and major of the 
ist Infantry to rank from February 10, 1847, but the Senate rejected the appoint- 
ments on January 12, 1848. He was made additional paymaster May 10, 1848, and 
resigned from the United States Army on April go, 1861. Ibid., 560. 

*Dept Order No. 60 directs payment be made every two months after Jan. 1. 
54-W GF. 


13John McNutt graduated from the Military Academy in 1840, and was breveted 
colonel March 13, 1865, for faithful service in ordnance during the war. He died 
March 28, 1881. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army, 1, 680. 
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of about 85 feet with grounds attached extending to the San An- 
tonio river. The property does not belong to the United States but 
is leased by the Quartermaster’s Department at $80 per month. The 
lease will expire June 20, 1853, but a new one has been entered into, 
at $65 per month, to continue during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, not to exceed ten years. The principal building, occupied as 
an office and barracks, was upon the ground at the time the prop- 
erty was rented and is constructed of stone; but the other, which 
contains most of the stores, was built by the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, of adobe, at an expense of $1,246, upon condition of having 
the use of it for two years and its then reverting to the owners of 
the site. Besides these buildings there have been put up a temporary 
gun shed and shop (wooden frame) at the expense of the Ordnance 
Department. 

The above buildings answer the purpose intended very well, being 
dry and sufficiently large for office, barracks, shops, and for store- 
houses for all the Ordnance property on hand, except the ammuni- 
tion which is stored at the “Alamo,” and at the powder house about 
ene mile from the City. The Alamo building contains the ammuni- 
tion for cannon, and although not as good as might be desired, is, 
perhaps, the best that could be obtained. The powder house, known 
as the Garita, has been fitted up and fulfills excellently the purposes 
of a magazine. In it is stored the powder and all ammunition for 
small arms. The operations of the laboratory are also carried on here. 
The Garita is held from the Corporation of San Antonio for an 
indefinite period, “free of rent’—the United States making such 
repairs as necessary—for use as a powder magazine. 

Two enlisted men of Ordnance and four hired men are employed 
at the Depot, viz. one clerk at $2.25 per day, one armorer at $1.50, 
one labourer at $1, and a Magazine keeper at $1. The enlistment of 
six Ordnance men has been authorized, but only two of suitable 
character have as yet been recruited. No difficulty is experienced in 
carrying on the operations of the service with the present force. The 
enlisted and hired men are employed principally in repairing and 
cleaning arms, in overhauling, issuing and receiving stores, and in 
keeping the storehouses and yard in proper condition. The clerk’s 
duties are confined to the office, and one of the hired men is con- 
stantly at the powder house, to take charge of the ammunition there 
and to do the laboratory work required. 

The stores issued at this depot are generally obtained by direct 
requisition, approved by the General in command of the 8th Depart- 
ment, upon the Baton Rouge Arsenal,'* though they are sometimes 

14The Baton Rouge Arsenal at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was established in 1826. 
It was discontinued as an arsenal in 1869. Thomas H. S. Hamersly, Complete 


Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years (Washington, 1880) , 
Pt. IL, p. 124. Hereafter cited Hamersly, Complete Army Register. 
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received from other quarters. The supply on hand is deemed sufficient 
to meet all the probable wants of the service. The stores with the 
exception of those condemned by me, (the list of which has been 
forwarded, in conformity to Ordnance Regulations, for the orders 
of the President,) were in good order and well cared for. Lieut. 
McNutt is an officer of fine talents and excellent habits, attentive to 
his duties and thoroughly acquainted with them. 

Within the past four months the new accoutrements (black belts) 
have been furnished to the troops in the 8th Department. Eighty 
“Sharps” carbines are in store ready for issue, on trial, to such com- 
panies as shall be designated by Department Commander. If the 
representations made to me by sportsmen and others of the efficiency 
of this arm, be not exaggerated, which can only be ascertained by 
experiment, its early introduction into our service as a weapon for 
cavalry would be extremely desirable. 

The quarterly expenditures at the depot average $600. They are 
made on account of hired men, and in purchases necessary for cur- 
rent service. The money is received from the treasury in warrants 
payable at New Orleans or New York. The estimated value of the 
Ordnance stores now on hand, is one hundred thousand dollars. 

On my arrival at San Antonio I found considerable excitement 
prevailing in consequence of an order from Western Division Head 
Quarters breaking up the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Depots, 
and directing their transfer to Indianola. This measure was sus- 
pended for a time, and I believe is now finally given up. I hope it 
may not be revived, as I am satisfied the removal would be a detri- 
ment to the service. Indianola is mainly valuable as a good landing 
place for stores destined for the interior posts, but would not answer 
as a depot of supplies. The climate is too damp for provisions to 
Keep well, water for animals can only be procured with difficulty 
within a distance of eight miles from the town, forage is scarce and 
dear, and wood hard to be obtained. San Antonio, on the contrary, 
is situated in a grain growing region where corn can be purchased 
at half the price it costs at Indianola, and wood and water are 
abundant. A supply depot should, moreover, have a central relation 
to the chain of posts dependent on it, and not be too remote from 
them. This condition is fulfilled by San Antonio but not by In- 
dianola. It has been suggested to me that an elegible point for a 
depot might be found at Goliad, on the San Antonio river, about 
Go miles by water above its mouth and go miles distant from San 
Antonio. Lieut. W. H. Stevens of the Engineers, who has recently 
examined it, is of opinion that an expenditure of $20,000 would 
render this river navigable for boats of three feet draft to Goliad. 
If a depot were established there the point of shipment of stores 
might, probably, be changed with advantage from Indianola to 
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Saluria, on Matagorda Island, just inside the bar of Pass Cavallo. 
It is represented that by dredging the bar at the mouth of the Bayou, 
on which there are now only three or four feet, some nine feet of 
water could be carried to Saluria. The line, however, from the coast 
to the frontier posts is so long (some 400 miles) that it would be 
difficult to keep up trains without establishing an intermediate forage 
depot at San Antonio or its vicinity; and as excellent storehouses 
with the amplest accommodations are already provided here, which 
it would be necessary to construct at an enormous cost elsewhere, 
the advantages ought to be very manifest and decided to induce a 
removal of the depot from this to any other position. 

Having completed the necessary arrangements by the 7th of June, 
I set out on the afternoon of that day, with an escort from the Rifle 
regiment, for Fort Ewell distant 106 miles nearly S. S. W., and reached 
the post June 11th—the journey occupying five days. The principal 
streams on the route (which is sufficiently well watered), are the 
San Pedro, Medina, Atascosa, Paredra, San Miguel, Frio, and Nueces, 
distant, severally, from San Antonio, two, twelve, thirty, thirty-nine, 
fifty-six, seventy-one, and one hundred and six miles. The road 
presents no difficulties usually to wagon travel, but in wet weather 
the swelling of the stream often occasions detentions, particularly at 
the Frio and Nueces, the fords of which, in ordinary stages of water, 
are deep and boggy. A salt marsh about a mile wide skirts the left 
bank of the Nueces opposite Fort Ewell, and a few hours rain gen- 
erally renders this part of the route impassable for several days. 
(To be continued) 
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Cevas Collection 
WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


His Texas Collection is written under most trying con- 
ditions. The deadline is here, and on this morning, of all 
others, temptation was laid on my desk in the form of 
Roy Bedichek’s Adventures with a Texas Naturalist. It would be 
an encroachment to review the book here because the review 
belongs to another department, and must come in a later issue. 
Still, I want to talk about this book which marks a departure 
in Texas literature. There has been nothing like it come out of 
Texas before. All his mature life Roy Bedichek has loved nature, 
birds, insects, small fugitive animals, but birds above all. Also 
he has read throughout his life the best literature, associated 
with the keenest and wisest minds through books. On top of 
this Roy Bedichek is noted among his friends with discernment 
to see for having a vigorous and robust mind. Now when a man 
combines knowledge, wisdom, taste, and courage in a book of 
observations about nature, he has done something unusual in 
these times. Here is a book you will read and caress and read 
again. You will place it on a shelf where you can see it often 
and be reminded of the delightful things within. Then when 
you walk into the fields and forest you will carry its contents in 
your mind and see many things that you might otherwise miss. 
Ward Lockwood, of the Fine Arts Department, University of 
Texas, drew the illustrations, as excellent as the book. Doubleday 
is the publisher. 
Dr. Z. T. Scott, 3700 Windsor Road, Austin, has retired from 
the practice of medicine and is devoting a part of his leisure to 
history. The project he has in mind is a history of the King 
Ranch. I would say that such a task will consume a great deal 
of leisure and the finished product will be of interest to a great 


many people. 


wow 
W. Turrentine Jackson of Iowa State College has been elected 
to the History Department of the University of Chicago. Colonel 
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James Taylor, formerly professor of history at the Texas State 
Women’s College, Denton, is head of the Social Science Division 
at the Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
W. R. Hogan, former member of the history staff at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has accepted a chair of history at Louisiana 
State, Baton Rouge. His recent book, The Texas Republic, is 
now accepted as a standard work on social life in the Republic. 
William C. Pool, who has been pursuing graduate work at the 
University of Texas, has accepted a position in the History Depart- 
ment at the Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
John R. Whittaker, who took his degree in history at the Uni- 
versity in June, has gone to Syracuse University as associate 
professor of journalism. Hamilton P. Easton also holds a position 
in a branch of Syracuse University at Endicott, New York. 
Easton wrote for his doctorate the history of the Texas forests, 
beginning with the majestic primeval and ending with the 
cut-over wastes which must now be rebuilt through conservation. 


Time magazine published on August 12 a brief article on the 
Junior Historian movement in Texas. This article brought a 
small flurry of letters from various parts of the country. From 
Georgetown, Delaware, James B. Owen wrote: “I should like to 
form such a group within our school here and later have it 
expand throughout the other two counties of the state. Much 
of the history of this section of Delaware has never been written, 
and I believe the Junior Historians might be able to uncover 
the sources of some of it. ’ 

Mr. Shirley Walker, 544 Market Street, San Francisco, was 
moved to inquire about Samuel Pike Hall. I quote from Mr. 
Walker’s letter. 

My family lived for a number of years at Marshall, Texas, leaving 
it in 1853 to cross the plains and settle in California. We descendants 
in California are very proud of ‘Texas. My grandfather, Samuel Pike 
Hall, and his wife, Jacqueline Anne Hall (nee Bland), came to 
‘Texas from North Carolina. He was a stock raiser and had quite a 
plantation or ranch at Marshall. 

In 1853 he freed his slaves and started for California. My mother 
Maggie Hall Walker in later years (about 40 years ago) wrote a 
history of their crossing, and because I feel that the Hall relationship 
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in California should know their Texas heritage, I am now working 
on an account of their journey and settling in California. Of course, 
my mother wrote from memory (she was about seven when they made 
the journey) , and while she had a good memory, some of the words 
in her manuscript are not easily readable, particularly names of 
places and persons. 


Since Mr. Walker desires to prepare a map showing the route 
of travel followed by the Hall party, he requests the help of the 
Junior Historians in identifying the place names mentioned in 
the manuscript. I suspect that such trail hounds as J. W. Williams 
and Rex Strickland might well come to the aid of the Juniors 
and of Mr. Walker. I quote again. 


In her manuscript, my mother writes of reaching Havre (?) about 
zoo miles from Marshall—writes of Grayson County and the Red 
River. She mentions arriving at Gainsville where it was customary 
for the wagons to meet. When they left Gainsville they kept well to 
the north in order to cross streams where they were not too wide. 
She mentions Fort Belknap on the Brazas (Brazos) River. Then 
they seemed to travel southwest through country inhabited by the 
Kiwas (Kiowas) and Comanche Indians. Then they come out on 
some plains—she called it the District of the Stahnd (?) Plains. Then 
she mentions the Sand Hills or Sandy Desert of Texas—then the 
River Pecos which flows into the Rio Grande 200 or 300 miles from 
the latter’s outlet into the Gulf of Mexico. Then she writes of the 
Guadaloupe Mountains and Eagle Mountains, a part of the Sierra 
Madre Range reaching up from Mexico. After crossing the Pecos 
River they came to Waco Tank (Tanks) ... they were anxious to 
cross the Rio Grande—had to go up the Rio Grande several days 
(never traveled more than ten miles a day) before crossing—mentions 
‘Tileta (Ysleta?) on the Rio Grande as a few days travel from El 
Paso. ... ‘Then, after crossing the Rio Grande, they continued in 
the Rio Grande Valley to Las Cruces (?) and Donna Anna (?). After 
leaving the Rio Grande Valley, they crossed high mountains—and I 
imagine by this time they were in what is now Arizona, because 
soon she mentions ‘luscon. From there they proceeded to the Colorado 
River, crossed it at Fort Yuma and proceeded to San Diego where 
they took a steamer to San Francisco, later settling in the Salinas 
Valley and Santa Clara Valley. The manuscript is full of humorous 
incidents, tragic incidents and exciting incidents for they encoun- 
tered the Indians many times. 

Several names in the party are mentioned—Mr. Burns, Mrs. Bal- 
am (?), “The Reed crowd,” Mr. Logwood, the Bacons, Mr. Slaughter, 
“Old” Harkins, ete. 
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Mr. Walker is willing to send a copy of the manuscript to 
anyone who will assist him in mapping the trail. It seems that 
he has the original, but a photostat copy is in the Bancroft 
Library. 

w 

The Time article also brought a letter from Ned Holman, 
president of the First National Bank, Guthrie, Oklahoma. Mr. 
Holman wanted the issue of the Junior Historian containing the 
article by Dan Moody Williams entitled “The First White Child 
Born in Texas.” (J. H., Il, September, 1941). Mr. Holman says: 


My paternal grandmother was Nancy Burnam, and it has always 
been my understanding that this child was born in Austin’s Colony 
very soon after it landed on the coast of Texas. ... The only thing 
I have ever been able to find in ‘Texas history pertaining to the 
name of Burnam was in Wortham’s History of Texas ... where refer- 
ence was made to Burnam’s Crossing on the Colorado River, and if 
I remember rightly, it was near Weimar, Texas. ... I have never 
found any written authority as to the birth of this child Nancy 


Burnam. 


OK 

Frank E. Vandiver, special graduate student at the University 
of Texas, has edited the diary of General Josiah Gorgas, who 
was Chief of Ordnance of the Confederate army. The book has 
just been released by the University of Alabama Press. Those 
interested in Confederate history can not afford to overlook this 
book. The editor, Frank Vandiver, is also of interest. The San 
Antonio Express of September 14 had this to say editorially 
about him. 

Special notice is due the editor of this historic diary, heretofore 
stored away in the Library of Congress. Holder of a Rockefeller 


Fellowship, an authority on Confederate ordnance and supply, and 
contributor to Southern historical journals, Frank FE. Vandiver of 


Austin is but 21 years old. 

Another unusual thing about Vandiver is that he has refused to 
take formal work either in public schools or in colleges and 
universities. His interest in history began in early childhood and 
has been pursued with a devotion rare in professional historians 
and rarer still among graduate students. 
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Among those receiving degrees at the August, 1947, Com- 
mencement at the University of Texas were the following: 


MASTER OF ARTS 


John Robert Adkins—Thesis: The Public Career of Andrew 
Jackson Hamilton. 

John L. Dawson—Thesis: The ‘Texas State Department of 
Health: Development, Functions, Organization, and Adminis- 
tration. 

Ralph Edward Frede—Thesis: Public Relations Activities in 
Selected Texas Administrative Agencies. 

Jack Winton Gunn—Thesis: Life of Ben McCulloch. 

Bluford Bradford Hestir—Thesis: The Urges to a Texas Litera- 
ture, 1526-1716. 

Robert Eli Teel—Thesis: Discrimination against Negro Work- 
ers in Texas: Extent and Effects. 

John Lilburn Wortham—Thesis: Regulation of Organized La- 
bor in Texas: 1940-1945. : 
Kw 

The San Antonio Historical Association held its first meeting 
of the new year at Alamo Hall on September 19, 1947. Dr. L. U. 
Spellman’s speech on °“The Zadok Woods Family” included the 
historical background of the Dawson Massacre and the fortunes 
and misfortunes of some of Dawson’s men. Refreshments were 
provided by the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. Mr. George 
P. Isbell is president of the San Antonio group. 

The following new members have joined the Association since 

the last number of the Quarterly appeared. 


Mr. C. W. Norris 
1426 Gibbs St. 
San Antonio, Texas 


McKinney High School 
McKinney, ‘Texas 


Mr. Pat Lipscomb 
4403 Acacia 
Houston, ‘Texas 


Mr. Gilbert P. Howard 


1711 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 


Dallas, ‘Texas 


Mr. W. H. Jack 
3824 Miramar 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. A. H. Eubanks 
4o5 N. Waddill St. 
McKinney, Texas 
Tabasco School District 


La Joya, Texas 


Miss Leona E. Poth 
1704 Holland Ave. 
Houston, ‘Texas 
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Mr. J. R. Ogg 
Hempstead, Texas 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. R. D. Parker 
2404 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. James D. Morrison 


Southeastern State College 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Austin Y. Bryan 
2633 Talbot 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. C. F. O'Donnell 
4327 Arcady 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. H. P. Drought 
123 Charles Road 
San Antonio 2, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Locke 
635 Milam Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. R. O. Smith 
6310 Stillwell 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. E. W. Clemens 
go1 South Texas Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. A. J. Thuss, Jr. 
4312 Hall St. 
Dallas, ‘Texas 


Mr. Dan O. Saunders 
510 South ‘Tex. Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, ‘Texas 


Mr. R. E. Cunningham 
1001 Park Road 
El Paso, ‘Texas 


Mr. Herbert Marshall 
3237 Southwestern Bldg. 
Dallas, ‘Texas 

Mr. Leon O. Lewis 
1709 ‘Transit ‘lower 
San Antonio, ‘Texas 
Mr. J. A. Rawlins 

6006 Swiss Ave. 

Dallas 14, Texas 


Gen. Maurice Hirsch 
1902 Niels Esperson Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. W. D. Caldwell 
1527 Vassor St. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. John B. McNamara 
1408 Amicable Bldg. 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Wortham Davenport 
Schuster & Davenport 
No. 1 Cedar Street 

New York, New York 


Mr. Joel H. Berry 
2228 Commerce Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. W. H. Reid 
720 Texas Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 2, Texas 


Mr. D. C. Hogan 
County Clerk 
Edinburg, Texas 


Mr. August Kacir 
401 North gth St. 
Temple, Texas 


Mr. Luther Hughes 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Weslaco, Texas 


Mr. W. D. White 
4522 Walnut Hill Lane 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Thomas P. Price 
334 W. Mulberry Ave. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. N. G. Cofer 
Box 894 
Brownsville, ‘Texas 


Mr. George W. Dixon 
405 Zindler Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. James A. Kilgore 
419 Republic Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Wm. M. Cramer 
Court House 
Dallas 2, Texas 
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Mr. Randle Taylor 
703 First Natl. Bank 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Charles O. Betts 
Box 660 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Wm. N. Bonner 
1412 North Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. H. P. Brooks 


2202 Fort Worth Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. R. B. Cousins, Jr. 
2800 Clearview Dr. 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. E. M. Longcope, Jr. 


1501 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. Winston McMahan 
Box 3092 
Houston 1, Texas 


Mr. Alvin S. Moody 
Abstract & Title Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. G. W. Schmucker 
1900 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. E. B. Simmons 
‘Texas Theatre Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
Mr. ‘Troy Smith 

Box 5 

Wier, Texas 

Mr. H. J. Yarborough 
612 ‘Texas Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Wm. F. Young 


Ft. Worth Natl Bank Bldg. 


Fort Worth, ‘Texas 


Mr. Ed Yarbrough 
414 West Elm St. 
‘Ivler, ‘Texas 


Mr. Pinkney Grissom 
1801 Republic Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 1, ‘Texas 


Texas Collection 


Mr. Roger Butler 
Robstown, Texas 


Mr. Travis Bailey 
P. O. Box 1599 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Ralph E. Cadwallader 
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507 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


San Antonio 5, Texas 


Mr. W. Pat Camp 


1103 National Bank of Commerce 


San Antonio 6, Texas 


Mr. Cecil N. Cook 
goth Floor Gulf Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Crenshaw, Dupree, Milam & Crenshaw 


P. O. Box 1499 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mr. W. H. Francis, Jr. 
i829 Sharp Place 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Chas. W. Gill 
1818 Broadway 
Galveston, Texas 


Mr. Jas. A. Hankerson 
1921 South College St. 
‘TWler, Texas 


Mr. Estill Heyser 
711 Continental Bldg. 
Dallas, ‘Texas 


Mr. Curtis E. Hill 
2609 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mr. Polk Hornaday 
614 East ‘Tavlor Ave. 
Harlingen, ‘Texas 


Mr. J. F. Hulse 
1100 tst Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. Palmer Hutcheson, Jr. 
1532 Esperson Bldg. 
Houston, ‘Texas 


Mr. Edward Kliewer, Jr. 
zg25 Gulf Building 
Houston 2, Texas 
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Mr. H. L. McCune, Jr. 
602 El Paso Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. A. D. Nelson 
1832 Bennett 
Dallas 6, Texas 


Mr. J. Loy Ramsour 
415 So. 10th St. 
Edinburg, Texas 


Mr, J.P. Race 
24th Floor Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. J. L. Shook 

3415 Cedar Springs Ave. 
P. O. Box 3000 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Aruett C. Smith 
P. O. Box 1126 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Carlos G. Watson 
P. O. Box 121 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mr. J. W. Williams 
Adams Building 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mr. Jefferson G. Smith 
4009 Ave. G 
Austin 22, Texas 


Mr. Ray Holder 
100 Randolph 
Dallas 11, Texas 


Mr. Victor W. Bouldin 
2403 Del Monte 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. John S. McCampbell 
622 South Carancahua St. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. Joiner Cartwright 
Sun Oil Co. 

San Jacinto Life Bldg. 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Thos. J. Devine 
2114 Santa Monica 
San Antonio, Texas 


Laura Underwood 
East Columbia, Texas 


Mr. Thomas D. Anderson 

c/o Union Natl. Bank of Houston 
‘Trust Department 

Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. F. P. Jones, Jr. 
2610 Pemberton 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. F. R. C. Brown 
2210 Blodgett 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mr. H. R. Allison 
805 Scanlan Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. W. E. Bard 
4614 Marcus 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Austin F. Allen 
6744 Avalon 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Homer R. Mitchell 
g500 Dartmouth 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. D. A. Hulcy 
1903 Mayflower 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ernest May 
Dan Waggoner Bldg. 
Ft. Worth 2, Texas 


Mr. J. P. Ellis 
618 N. Bonham 
San Benito, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Ogg 
Co. Supt. of Waller Co. 
Hempstead, Texas 


Mr. Roy Pickett 
Box 665 
Elkhart, Texas 


Mr. Birge Holt 
201 Louisiana Ave. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Vera Dugas 
go2 Tenth St. N. 
‘Texas City, Texas 


Mr. R. E. Cloud 
Box 1431 
Beaumont, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Texas Republic: A Social and Economic History. By William 
Ransom Hogan. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 
1946. Pp. 338. $3.00. 

Most Texans like a juicy beefsteak. All Texans and other inter- 
ested people will feel that they have sunk their teeth into flavor- 
ful literary meat upon reading The Texas Republic. All they 
could ask for, in the way of sauce, is a spicier title for this full- 
bodied account of the social and economic history of the infant 
Republic. The book is mildly seasoned with photographs and 
reproductions of historical papers and documents. Some are rare 
and all are interesting enough to make the reader wish for more. 
Chapter headings are simple but have the saltiness of that decade. 
The make-up of the book is in itself ornamental. Upon digesting 
this meal of Texiana, using an exhaustive bibliography for des- 
sert, the reader feels that the author has dished up the Texas 
Republic in a completely satisfactory manner. 

Dr. Hogan suggests the purpose of his book in the preface. In 
the minds of Texans, their state is marked as a region apart, with 
natives who have a special quality all their own. To the question 
whether the Texas reputation has a historical basis, this study of 
the life of the people during their decade of independence is 
offered as a partial answer. The volume is focused upon the 
everyday existence of frontier democracy. Devout circuit riders, 
pioneer physicians and schoolteachers, gamblers, unruly young 
lawyers, gun-bearing rowdies and duelists, town builders and 
land pirates, planters and farmers—here is a part of the record 
they made at work and at play. Recreating the life of these 
people and describing the kind of houses that sheltered them 
and their families, the clothes they wore, what they ate and 
drank, the bodily afflictions that beset them, and how formal 
religion affected their lives may provide the reason for the spirit 
that is still Texan—the stamina, individualism, ‘“‘go-ahead’’ ini- 
tiative, and ebullient pride in everything Texan. 

In his last chapter, ‘Final Inspection,” the author concludes 
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there arose a Texan way of life that still exists, even in the face of 
all the mass promotion and standardization of machine civilization. 

The ingredients of the ‘Texas spirit are still there in varying 
degrees. The Republic of Texas worked a curious alchemy with its 
citizenry, educated and untutored alike. It took the sons and daugh- 
ters of Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, New York, 
France, and Germany, and set its own ineffaceable stamp on their 
souls. The same process is still working in ‘Texas today. 


One wonders if Dr. Hogan might not be able to elaborate fur- 
ther upon his last statement in another volume, which might 
show whether Texas set its stamp upon the people who came 
within its borders during World War II. 

In recreating the Texas scene from 1836 to 1845, the author 
has done an excellent job in assembling and co6rdinating a 
tremendous amount of detailed information from contemporary 
sources. These include letters, diaries, governmental archives, 
newspapers, pamphlets, books, manuscripts, private collections 
of papers, and contemporary court records, not only in Texas 
but throughout the United States. New and taller tales are told, 
fresh historical incidents related, old camp meeting hymns re- 
cited, and early poetry quoted. This well written and beauti- 
fully worded record should become a historical gold mine for 
teachers, novelists, and all those who enjoy a choice morsel of 
Texiana. The Texas Republic may hold the answer to all those 
who ask, “Why is a Texan?” 

W. C. 

Texas Technological College 


Boll Weevil: Recollections of the Trinity and Brazos Valley Rail- 
way. By J. L. Allhands. Houston (The Anson Jones Press) , 
1946. Pp. xxxii-+-279, appendices [48 pages]. Hlustrations, 
bibliography, index, end map. $3.50. 

Honesty compels me to begin this notice with an apoloey. 
Frankly, I am not qualified to give Mr. Althands’ book the re- 
view that it deserves. I can only point out some of its varied 
qualities. It is not, as the subtitle admits, a history of the T. & 


B. V.—of its construction, operation, or management, though 
first and last it gets around to these topics and to many more. 
Perhaps it is rather a personalized account, backed by a good 
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deal of documentary reviewing, of the men who conceived, built, 
and operated the road; of the interrailway strategy of such titans 
as B. F. Yoakum, E. H. Harriman, and James J. Hill for its 
control; and of the social and economic conditions which influ- 
enced construction and were in turn influenced by the road. 

The road was conceived and begun by E. M. House, who 
obtained construction funds from the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany of Boston at the rate of 10 per cent commission plus 10 
per cent interest on advances. The first section of the road, 
twenty-six miles from Hillsboro to Hubbard City, was begun 
in 1903. It proceeded ultimately through Cleburne to Fort 
Worth and southeastward through Mexia and Teague to Houston 
and Galveston, with an extension from Teague to Dallas. Con- 
nections with Dallas and Houston were completed in 1907 with 
a number of joint track operation agreements. 

In its many ramifications, the book touches the devastating 
effect of the boll weevil (from which the road got its nickname) 
on early revenues of the T. & B. V., and the compensating wind- 
falls of the Mexia and Corsicana oil fields; it explains the nam- 
ing of all the stations on the line; it contains vivid pen pictures 
of Dallas and Houston at the end of the nineteenth century; 
it glances at highway construction and at freight and passenger 
transportation before the railroads. Everywhere the author's 
chief interest is in the men who did the work—managers, finan- 
ciers, officials, train operators, engineers, and surveyors. Three 
interesting chapters describe Mr. Allhands’ own specialty of grad- 
ing and construction forty years ago. The first is the Team Camp; 
the second is an amusing but sincere appreciation of the Mule; 
the third is a directory of the “earth movers,” the contractors 
who cleared the right of way, built the bridges and roadbeds, 
and laid the track. 

In 1931 Mr. Allhands published privately a similar book, 
Gringo Builders, on the building of the St. Louis, Brownsville 
& Mexico Railroad. While both books are incidentally auto- 
biographical, the author is too self-effacing; and, personally, this 
writer would like to see a third book, lifting him out of his 
objective background and putting him and his experiences and 
observations in the center of the stage. It would be an interest- 
ing book. 
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Mr. Allhands is not given to moralizing. He accepts the annoy- 
ances of his experience with resignation, even tending to accept 
them as his due, and does not expatiate on good fortune—such 
as it was. His philosophy is not complacent but mellow, and is 
usually implicit. One of the few reflections that he permits him- 
self comes at the end of his discussion of his three “Rail Giants,” 
Harriman, Hill, and Yoakum. “It is possible,” he adds, ‘that 
every one of these three _.. did things that would not have 
complete approval of the S.E.C. today, but they helped to give 
this nation the finest railroad system the world has ever known 
—and they left no successors.” 

EUGENE C. BARKER 


The University of Texas 


The Westward Crossings: Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark. 
By Jeannette Mirsky. New York (Alfred A. Knopf), 1946. 
Pp. xv+365-+xi. Illustrations and maps. $4.00. 

In writing this review I want to call attention to the brief but 
excellent descriptive summary which the publisher has supplied 
on the jacket of this book. As the subtitle reveals, the westward 
crossings of the North American continent were made by Balboa, 
Mackenzie, and Lewis and Clark. The treatment is confined to 
three chapters which, in numbers of pages, are pretty well bal- 
anced and in interest are perfectly balanced. Another balance 
is to be noted in the division of each chapter into three parts. 
For the chapter on Balboa an introduction deals with Peter 
Martyr; then the main story deals with the heroic work of Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa, and lastly there is a section entitled “After 
Balboa.” The second chapter opens with “Beavers, Indians, and 
the French,” continues with the challenging account of Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's difficult journey, and ends with “And Rus- 
sians from the West.” The third chapter introduces the reader 
to “John Ledyard, the American ‘Traveler,’ then presents the 
gripping narrative of the thrilling experiences of Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, and finally ends with “‘Jefferson’s 
Western Dream.” The chapter headings, “Gold for the Crown,” 
“Furs for the Company,” and “Commerce for the Nation,” 
emphasize the primary theme of each of the three chapters. 
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Of the workmanship of the author the trained historian would 
not and could not be in doubt even if the author had not in- 
cluded the excellent discussion of sources and background books. 
For the convenience and challenge of the student and the general 
reader these source materials and background books are listed 
separately for each of the three parts of the narrative. Of the 
author’s style both the scholar and the lay reader will say that 
it is forceful, that it clearly depicts scenes and incidents, and that 
it vividly presents the major and minor characters of the story. 
With a powerful pull on the pen the author gives majestic mean- 
ing to her materials and savory spice to her style with many 
alliterations, of which the following must serve as sufficient ex- 
amples—“‘weapons and words” (p. 14), “Darien, disaster, and 
death” (p. 16), “fish and furs” (p. 113), “the salmon, source and 
sustainer of life” (p. 188), “its [the Missouri River's] tricks and 
traps” (p. 239), and “hunger and hardship” (p. 312). 

The major characters are well portrayed, and the tribute paid 
by the author to Balboa, namely, ‘““The great secret of Balboa’s 
success ... Was his instinctive generosity with his men” (p. 33), 
is deserved also by Mackenzie and by Lewis and Clark. By the 
side of the major characters appear certain minor ones whose 
roles are indelibly impressed on the reader, who will always 
remember Martin Fernandez de Enciso, Francisco Pizarro, Pedra- 
rias Davila, Peter Pond, Alexander Mackay, John Ledyard, and 
Toussaint Charbonneau and his “Indian squar’ Sacajawea. 

The closing paragraph, a masterpiece in summation, deserves 
quoting. “Three hundred years before [Jefferson's western 
dream], Columbus had sailed west to find the East. North Amer- 
ica blocked him, and the problem he left behind was the con- 
quest of the continental obstacle. Balboa to find gold for his 
king, Mackenzie to amass furs for his company, and Lewis and 
Clark to secure a highway for their nation’s commerce, provided 
bridges from the Atlantic to the Pacific by the paths they traced 
across North America.” 

L. Breseve 


The University of Texas 
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Thomas Jefferson: American Tourist. By Edward Dumbauld. 
Norman (University of Oklahoma Press) , 1946. Pp. xv--266. 
Illustrations. $3.00. 

“The Living Jefferson,’ happy characterization by James ‘Trus- 
low Adams, continues to be reflected in the ever-mounting 
accumulation of articles and books. Dumbauld’s interest began 
while he was studying in Europe. In attempting to retrace Jeffer- 
son’s European travels he found no full account. His research pro- 
duced a delightful book. From the opening chapter, “Jefferson 
as a Traveler,” to the concluding one, ‘““The Blessed Shores of 
Liberty,” a panorama is unfolded, with all the experiences and 
observations of Jefferson. Considering the catholicity of his in- 
terests, that in many ways he was a world citizen, one is surprised 
at the definite limitations of his travels. Appreciating Jefferson’s 
interest in the Far West and his political and economic valuation 
of New Orleans and the Mississippi Valley, we learn that he 
never journeyed one hundred miles west of his own plantations 
in Virginia. He organized a national party, yet never visited the 
Lower South and touched New York and New England only 
superficially. 

Jefferson’s dislike of England was in contrast to his attitude 
towards France. He, however, disliked the ‘““Trappings of Mon- 
archy” in both. He made two brief visits to England on govern- 
ment business and expressed real interest only in certain gardens 
that he observed and in the skills of English craftsmen. On a 
similar trip to the Netherlands he investigated the life of the plain 
people. On his return to Paris he followed the Rhine as far 
south as Strassburg. On this journey he manifested considerable 
interest in grape culture and the wine industry. Architecture of 
public buildings, homes, and bridges won Jefferson’s constant 
attention. He commented on road conditions, inn accommoda- 
tions, disposition of persons engaged in travel and service, weath- 
er, soil, vegetation, scenery, and living conditions of the common 
people. Anything practical that might be introduced into Amer- 
ica engaged his daily thought. His one visit to Italy resulted from 
a desire to investigate rice culture and machinery connected 
with its preparation for market. He showed keen interest in 
olives, with a thought of their possible introduction into America. 
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Most of his European travel was in France, but, here again, he 
was concerned mainly with gathering information that might 
benefit his own country. Jefferson won many friends among the 
educated of France, and he admitted that if he had to make a 
second choice for home he would choose France. Nevertheless, 
he observed the wide disparity between the rich and favored 
few and the exploited many. He was also inclined to contrast 
the position of women and family life in America with that in 
France. Not always consistent in the matter, Jefferson was in- 
clined to discourage American youth from study or too long 
sojourn in France; he was fearful of the moral consequences 
and of the danger of acquiring tastes that might militate against 
successful and happy life in the United States. 

There are three interesting appendices, a choice and fairly 
comprehensive bibliography, and a brief but workable index. 
Footnote citations are largely from Jefferson’s own writings. The 
general format of the book meets the high standards of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 

J. L. WALLER | 


College of Mines 


A Prince in Their Midst: The Adventurous Life of Achille 
Murat on the American Frontier. By A. J. Hanna. Norman 
(University of Oklahoma Press), 1946. Pp. xi+275. Illus- 
trations. $3.00. 

A. J. Hanna of Rollins College has written a delightful bio- 
graphical tale of Achille Murat. This frail and outspoken nephew 
of Napoleon was one of many of that family who found it con- 
venient to seek a refuge in the United States. The story of the 
Prince of Naples’ becoming an American, in between trips to 
Europe where he endeavored to find a throne, is never dull. ‘The 
reader may conclude, however, that he never became wholly 
American. First generation immigrants often do not. Nor did 
the fact that Murat married a relative of George Washington, 
widowed Catherine Willis Gray, assure that he would be able 
to complete the transformation. Achille’s mother, Caroline Bona- 
parte Murat, had saved her life and some of the Italian loot by 
intrigue with Metternich. Since she managed to provide the 
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young man with about fifteen hundred dollars annually for sev- 
eral years, we have a partial explanation as to his ability to set 
himself up as a planter near St. Augustine in the new Florida 
Territory and, later, to obtain a plantation near Tallahassee, the 
territorial capital and social center of Florida. 

Murat went to Savannah in 1825 as “the self-appointed repre- 
sentative” of the Territory to participate in welcoming Lafayette. 
Levasseur, Lafayette’s secretary, commented on his “energy of 
mind” and approved of his becoming a planter and preserving 
“his name without any title, and by his frank and altogether 
democratic manners,” obtaining the regard of all who knew 
him. This frontier aristocrat was probably at his best while 
learning from Emerson, on a sea voyage, and gaining a stronger 
and more American faith, or when writing articles on American 
democracy for the Paris La Tribune or publishing Esquisse 
Morale et Politique des Etats-Unis de l’Amérique du Nord in 
1832. It should be kept in mind, however, that he wrote the last 
while waiting, anxiously, in Europe to see if he would become 
more than a candidate for the crown of Belgium. 

Disappointed with this European venture, he returned to 
America in 1833; and, New York, which had almost doubled in 
population since he saw her first in 1823, thrilled him by her 
ships, her hospitality, and her throbbing democracy. That Li- 
pona, his Florida plantation, was heavily mortgaged did not 
seem to worry Murat, for such was the manner of Americans in 
the Jackson era before the “specie circular.” Murat, never ro- 
bust, was blessed with energy and friends. Governor Duval as- 
sisted him to become a county judge in 1834. His descriptions 
of “court-week” and “revivals” are classics. He aspired to become 
minister to Portugal; and, while there were some excellent diplo- 
matic reasons for not appointing him, he concluded that Van 
Buren’s machine had ruled him out for a Maine congressman. 

Angered at this turn of events, he joined the newly formed 
Whig party; for, while he admired Jackson personally, he had 
parted company on the issue of the United States Bank. Like 
Nicholas Biddle, the banker, he was defeated—it cost him a seat 
in the Legislative Council. He proceeded to turn his talents 
toward stock speculations, particularly in stocks of the Florida 
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Union Bank; he went $21,000 in debt for new lands and kept 
110 slaves; he became president of the Wascissa and Aucilla 
Navigation Company; and, turning his vision westward once 
more, he became president of a Texas Land Company. Before 
long, he betook himself and Kate to New Orleans, where he 
found society more to his taste and watched events shaping up 
in ‘Texas. 

Murat was an observer of federal systems and did not hesitate 
to express his conclusions. For example, he wrote: 


Mr. Austin, a conqueror of a new sort, is busy drawing Texas from 
the Mexican Union to throw it into the federation of the United 
States. His mode of conquest is quite original. It consists, under the 
authority of the Mexican government, of importing into a territory 
dependent thereon, a population entirely Anglo-American. As soon 
as it becomes sufficiently numerous to form a state, it may, if it please, 
declare itself independent of one federation and reattach [note the 
word before Polk’s “reannexation’’] itself to the other. 


Texans are likely to question Professor Hanna's cursory and 
perhaps misleading remarks on the matter of Texas independ- 
ence as presented in Chapter 18. The following is quoted from 
page 204: 

According to plan, the 25,000 Anglo-American colonists in Texas 
revolted and in the latter part of 1835 demanded independence from 
Mexico. When Mexico refused to release a large part of its domain 
to these Anglo-American usurpers, Texans went forth to battle for 
their freedom and, not too incidentally, to strike a blow for the 
expansion of the United States. 


Murat continued to practice law in New Orleans. He com- 
plained of the bookshops but not the theatres. He invested in 
Baton Rouge sugar lands. The Panic of 1837 came, but still the 
annexation of Texas was not consummated. Achille and Kate 
again returned to Florida, still plagued with the Seminole War. 

Murat lived to see Texas and Florida become states in the 
Union. He took up the pro-slavery defense and abhorred the 
abolitionist. He prophesied before 1848: 


I should not be surprised to see the dissolution of the Union take 
place. ... We shall stand all we can but if the people of the Northern 
states do not wish to put an end to the plots of the abolitionists, we 
will be obliged to treat them as strangers and separate from them. 
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Hanna’s account furnishes new material for the economic 
and, especially, the social historian. The evolution of a prince 
in our midst into a territorial American and Whig Southerner is 
a phenomenon worthy of better than casual study. 

Rosert C. Cotner 

The University of Texas 


The Horn Papers: Early Westward Movement on the Mononga- 
hela and Upper Ohio, 1765-1795. By W. F. Horn. Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania (The Herald Press), 1945. 3 vols. $30.00. 

The Horn Papers have been published for the Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society through the efforts of Mr. W. 
F. Horn. The original documents which form the basis of the 
volumes are claimed by the author to have been preserved in 
his family from 1735, when Jacob Horn began his diary, to 1891, 
at which time the author made copies of most of the papers. 
Mr. Horn is vague in specifying which of the originals still exist 
and in stating whether any interpolations have been made. Sev- 
eral maps are included among the documents, some of them 
admitted copies, and only one page of the court docket is shown 
in photostat. 

The greatest weakness in the volumes is in the complete ab- 
sence of footnotes and bibliography; acknowledgment is made 
for financial assistance only. Except for a passing reference to 
such competent historians as Darlington and Draper, the only 
mention of source material is to be found occasionally in the 
text, although the author is usually so obscure that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to locate the source. Very important and sig- 
nificant material which is directly quoted is seldom identified. 

Volume I consists of the “documents” discovered by Mr. Horn, 
who has then added chapters on general and local history, insert- 
ing a great amount of unsubstantiated material. The diaries and 
notes of three generations of the author’s ancestors, with a court 
record and miscellaneous papers and maps, make up the collec- 
tion. It is significant that the records, and especially the diaries, 
refer constantly to Christopher Gist; he is mentioned much 
more frequently than are the families of the diarists. The intro- 
duction to the volumes points out that the material on Gist, the 
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most important historical figure of Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
is of prime importance. 

It is through the material on Gist, therefore, that the docu- 
ments are most easily examined. There is little information on 
Gist published elsewhere; it is interesting to note that the diaries 
completely ignore the years from 1754 to 1760, when published 
material on Gist and on Southwestern Pennsylvania is most com- 
plete. The account of Gist given in the diaries is largely unsub- 
stantiated by any other source and is often in complete contra- 
diction; his place of residence and occupation before 1750 is 
completely different, and the diaries also add ten full years to 
his life, in opposition to reliable sources. 

The language and the style of the records are unusual; the 
diaries give the impression of having been written for future 
historians and not for the writer’s eyes alone; the court records 
show a minuteness of detail which is unique among early records. 
Mr. Horn includes several accounts of Indians he claims to have 
interviewed in 1892; he states the wording to be exactly that of 
the interview, and it is amusing when, in his quoting of ‘‘Mathias 
Splitlog,” an educated Indian who remembers minutely events 
150 years old, he suddenly changes from perfect English to the 
best Hollywood-Indian dialect. 

Much of the material contained in the author’s own chapters 
is obviously insufficiently supported; his biography of Gist begins 
with a questionable account of his ancestry and family and ends 
wtih an original account of his death. 

Volume II contains the only two chapters written by anyone 
other than Mr. Horn. One of them is by an archaeologist, Frank 
B. Jones, and the other is by A. L. Moredock, one of the holders 
of the copyright of the volumes, who traces one of Gist’s journeys 
for the Ohio Company and attempts to coérdinate the material 
given in the diaries with other sources. 

‘Mr. Horn’s chapters on pioneer life, biography, and history 
are mostly general accounts found much more ably written in 
other volumes. Among the accounts containing undoubted fact 
is inserted the unauthenticated material found in the diaries 
and court record. Especially interesting and voluminous are the 
sketches of pioneer settlers of Southwestern Pennsylvania. They 
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contain such illuminating items as the history of a Huston fam- 
ily, stating, “Thomas Huston ... was the grandfather of the 
famous Sam Huston of Texas _.. who became the first president 
of the republic of Texas.” 

Volume III consists of plat-maps of Greene, Washington, and 
Fayette counties, Pennsylvania, taken from their respective coun- 
ty courthouses. 

Mr. Horn is obviously not an experienced historian; a careful 
perusal of The Horn Papers will reveal many more errors than 
have been set down above. There is no external evidence to 
proclaim his “original” documents authentic, but much internal 
evidence suggests caution in using them. Errors are so numerous, 
and some of them so ridiculous, that anyone making use of the 
volumes would be obliged to examine carefully each statement 
or to disregard completely The Horn Papers. 

Davin BUCHANAN TRIMBLE 

Austin, Texas 


Mexican Village. By Josephina Niggli. Chapel Hill (University 
of North Carolina Press), 1945. Pp. xiv+491. $3.00. 

Occasionally the historian, if he would understand the mores 
and psychology of the people in whom he is interested, can 
profit by reading fiction or semi-fiction dealing with a particular 
area or period. The course of history is usually dictated by the 
political and economic leaders of a country, but the effect of 
public policy is felt by all walks of society, from the simplest 
peasant to the greatest tycoon; in order to analyze the success or 
failure of a particular movement it is mandatory that some un- 
derstanding of the masses be had. In her series of skillfully woven 
stories concerning the people of Hidalgo, a Mexican village near 
Monterrey, Josephina Niggli has given us a rare opportunity to 
observe the everyday life of a group which is not particularly 
concerned with the national politics of Mexico but which never- 
theless is the backbone of the nation. 

Although Mexican Village consists of ten separate stories, each 
having a central character, the entire population of the area 
moves in and out of the various stories until, at the completion 
of the series, we have seen all the facets of life in a typical small 
village of northern Mexico. Miss Niggli has approached the 
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problem of portraying the life of the village with sympathy and 
understanding, backed by a thorough knowledge of the customs 
of the various areas of Mexico. She knows Mexico—its ideals and 
its troubles, its philosophy and its psychology, its history and its 
people. More important, she has been able to bring to us, with 
rare literary skill, the feelings and the thoughts of the people of 
whom she writes. Her flair for the romantic and her ability to 
create a feeling of suspense concerning the ultimate solution of 
the problems confronting her principal characters makes the 
material delightful reading as well as an important portrayal 
of conditions as they existed in the period immediately after 
the Revolution, and as they exist today. 

When asked by her publisher whether the stories were pure 
fiction or whether they had been drawn from real life, Miss 
Niggli replied that her material was a combination of both and 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to separate the two. 
Some of the events actually happened and some of them were 
rumored to have happened} but nearly all very easily could have 
come to pass in the form pon us in the stories. There is the 
story of the Yanqui Bob Webster, disillusioned and unhappy, 
who came to the village as the mine supervisor, intending to stay 
only one year but becoming so much a part of the life of the 
village that he continues to stay. The Castillo family, which has 
held the land of the valley since the opening of the area of 
Nuevo Leon in the sixteenth century, forms an integral part of 
the village life and is stjll the dominant force even though the 
Revolution had technically destroyed its power. The story of 
Gitanillo, Lolita, and Rubén, the candy maker, gives Miss Niggli 
an opportunity to portray the beauty and the drama of the bull- 
fight as it is seen through Mexican eyes; it no longer appears 
bestial and cruel. The genius and the tragedy of Anita O’ Malley, 
the beautiful and high-spirited daughter of an adventurous Irish- 
man, are presented to the reader beautifully and simply; the 
story is also used as a mechanism for the portrayal of Mexico 
City life and customs. Pepe Gonzalez, fun loving and full of a 
zest for life, is instrumental in bringing an end to a feud of long 
standing between the Valley of the Sabinas and the Three Marys; 
he incidentally is the epitome of local pride. The mystery of 
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Maria, the beautiful outcast who lived alone, apart from the 
town, is the poignant story of a victim of rather cruel circum- 
stances. The little professor from Michoacan, Porfirio Diaz Aah, 
brings a dash of learning to the village and is revered and re- 
spected for his knowledge. Through all the stories the old eagle 
witch, Tia Magdalena, wends a rather tortuous way; half pagan 
and half Christian, she symbolizes the semi-Christianity of large 
numbers of Mexican Indians. 

Mexican Village is no deep psychology study of present Mexi- 
co, but Miss Niggli uses her stories as a means for pointing out 
the deep respect the villager has for the voice of authority, for 
learning, and for the Church. The marriage customs, the super- 
stitions, and mode of economic livelihood also are woven into 
the scenes at various times. The atmosphere and. flavor of a 
typical small village are constantly with the reader. 

While the major portion of the book is both credible and 
readable, Miss Niggli apparently had difficulty in drawing her 
series to a conclusion. The final story, in which the mystery 
surrounding Bob Webster is cleared, taxes the credulity of the 
reader, gives the impression of melodramatic romance, and adds 
nothing. It is unfortunate that her work ended on such a weak 
note. 

CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND 


Princeton University 
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CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND, “The Confederate Loss and Recap- 
ture of Galveston, 1862-1863,” is a native Texan, who received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Texas A. & I. and has done 
additional graduate work at the University of Texas. In 1942 he 
was with the office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
from 1942 until 1946 he served in the navy both in the Pacific 
and at San Diego as historical officer of the 11th Naval District. 
Since 1946 Cumberland has been an assistant professor at the 
School of Public and International Affairs of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

ANDREW Forest Muir, “Algernon P. Thompson,” holds both 
a B.A. and M.A. from the Rice Institute and has done advanced 
work at the University of Texas. At present, Muir is teaching at 
Schofield Junior Coilege, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 


E. W. Winker, “Check List of Texas Imprints,” is bibliog- 
rapher in the University of Texas Library; he is known by all 
those who have any interest in Texas books as a walking encyclo- 
paedia of Texana. 


CoLoneL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freéman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a long-time member of the 
Association and one of the leaders of the San Antonio Historical 
Association. 


Mrs. Rosperta C. HEnprix, “Some Gail Borden Letters,” is a 
native of Ohio. She became interested in historical research after 
moving to Galveston, where her husband is a member of the 
staff of the Medical School of the University of Texas. Her par- 
ticular interest is the history of Galveston and Gail Borden. 
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dicated to... men of SOUTHLAND... 


Each day he tries to seek a friend 
And, to him a hand extend, 

Each day bis counsel may ease a mind, 
By his advice, security find. 


Men of SouTHLAND take their pro- SOUTHLAND are more than insur- 


fession seriously. Just as doctors 
pledge their lives to the well being 
of their fellow man... SOUTHLAND 
Lire representatives dedicate their 
services to the counsel of those who 
want economic security for théir 
families and personal financial se- 
curity... through wise investment 
in life insurance. These men ot 


ance agents, they are men of good 
standing in their community, upon 
whose words of advice many rely. 


If you have not yet benefited from 
the wise counsel of a SOUTHLAND 
Lire representative; call your local 
SOUTHLAND Branch Office... you'll 
find a friend. 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE BERNARD MAYO 
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The Everlasting South. By Francis B. Simkins. 

Arthur P. Gorman and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: An 
Episode in the Rise of a Political Boss. By Walter S. 
Sanderlin. 

The Constitutional Significance of Indiana’s Statute of 1824 on 
Fugitives from Labor. By William R. Leslie. 

The Problem of Race Segregation in the Grand Army of the 
Republic. By Wallace E. Davies. 

The Mexican War Experience of Josiah Gorgas. By Frank 
E. Vandiver. 

Notes and Documents 
Peter Freneau, Carolina Republican. By Richard B. Davis 

and Milledge B. Seigler. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial corréspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


1897—The Oldest Learned Society in Texas—1897 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Garrison Hall 105, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


MAILING ADDRESS: Box 2131, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas 


4 All are invited to membership who believe 
Memb ership * that the history and traditions of Texas 
are worthy of preservation—all who would 
save the memories of the past for the fu- 
ture of a great state. Total membership is 
now approximately two thousand. 


Meetings: A two-day annual meeting is held in Austin 


in the last days of April of each year. Re- 
gional meetings are held from time to time 
over the state. 


Publications: The official publication of the Association 


is the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
which is sent free to all members. Also the | 
Junior Historian, written by and primarily 
for high-school-age youngsters, is published 
by the Association. The Junior Historian 
subscription is $1.00 per school year, or 
five years for $3.00 to members. Occasional 
books on Texas subjects are published by 
the Association. 


Dues: There is no initiation fee. Annual member- 
ship dues are $3.00. Life membership is 
$100; sustaining membership $250; patron 
membership $500 or more. 


Purposes: The Association was founded for the col- 


lection, preservation, and publication of 
materials having to do primarily with the 
history of Texas. The Association is strict- 
ly a public service, non-profit institution 
which has close connections with the de- 
partment of history of the University of 
Texas. 
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Today, Texas history records rapid growth of Texas 
Industries. New plants are springing up, established 
industries are expanding, and industrialists all over 


the nation are including Texas in their plans for the 
future. 


Industrial growth brings opportunities and 
wealth to the State. New and larger industries pro- 
vide the funds for better and larger schools... new 
and improved highways... continued transporta- 
tion expansion...increased agricultural markets... 
varied occupational opportunities and more eco- 
nomic security for the citizens. Yes, Texas History, 
today, still reflects the courage, fortitude and fore- 
sight which is our heritage from the Texas of yester- 
day. 


The Texas Power & Light Company, operated 
and managed by Texans, is continuing its program 
of providing abundantly for today’s electric service 
needs of home, farm, business and industry . .. and 
is always planning for the needs of tomorrow. Since 
1913, TP&L has worked for the development of 
North, East and Central Texas. Pioneer development of such Texas re- 
sources as iron and lignite were fostered by TP&L, as well as such indus- 
dustries as textile mills, dairy products plants and many others. 


Abundant, dependable, low-cost electric power is one oi the essentials 
for progress, whether in industry, on the farm or in the home. This Com- 
pany can be relied upon to continue to do its share in writing the modern 
History of Texas. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Forward with Texas Since 1912 
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OIL ANNIVERSARIES: 


LULING 


| Eieessomeg THE WAY for an extensive drilling campaign and dis- 
covery of scores of oil producing areas in the San Antonio area 
was the finding of the Luling field of Caldwell and Guadalupe Coun- 
ties 25 years ago. 

Drilled by the United North & South Oil Co., then headed by the 
late Edgar B. Davis, a fabulous oil industry figure, six dry holes were 
drilled before the discovery well was completed in Aug. 1922 at 2,185 
feet. It marked the State’s first production from the “Edwards Lime,” 
now one of the major oil producing formations. 


The field, like others in the San Antonio district, is located along 
the Mexia fault and has produced nearly 90,000,000 barrels of oil to 
date. It meant wealth to hundreds of landowners in the area. Luling 
and other towns in the vicinity greatly expanded in size. The social, 
economic and cultural horizons of their people were measurably 
widened. They still are reaping many benefits as production continues 
from the many fields in the area in the form of improved schools, 
better churches, libraries and the many other advantages which grow 
out of a stable economy and a progressive industry. San Antonio soon 
became one of the State’s regional oil centers. 


The Luling Farm Foundation was established as a result of the 
wealth produced in the Luling field. The improved farming methods 
which have been given to Texas agriculture through the experiments 
conducted by this Foundation have meant much to the farmers of 
the State. The Foundation has pioneered in many new farm methods, 
including soil conservation, and carries on an active research program. 
Farmers in many parts of Texas far removed from the discovery area 
thus share in the fruits of this development and the enrichment of 
rural life thus achieved has been of benefit to all of the State by 
building a stronger and healthier agricultural economy. 

The oil industry has played a major and continuing role in the 
development of this fine Central Texas community. What is true of 
Luling is true, also, of scores of other Texas towns which owe a great 
share of their prosperity and well being to the progressive foresight 
of the oil industry. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
PHONE MAIN 209-W 212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We will be glad to hear from any- 
one who is interested in buying or sell- 
ing books and pamphlets, relating to 
Texas, the South, the Southwest, the 
West and religious denominations. 


Our latest catalogue will be sent 


upon request. 
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Guns 


Steck 
Historical 
Reprints 


Many of the finest books in the 

field of early Texas adventure and 
history are available only in 

the Steck series of historical reprints. 
Here is Texana at its best. 


FACSIMILE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 

OLD AND 


RARE BOOKS 


THE STECK 


TEXANA 


A Texas Scrapbook, by D. W. C. Baker. A scrapbook of biog- 
raphy, history, and miscellaneous items about Texas and its 
people, this book is an invaluable reference work for many 
varied types of information. Many articles are devoted to 
Indians in Texas. (Pub. 1875) 6 x 83”; 657 pages. $7.50 


Reid’s Tramp, by John C. Reid. An intriguing journal of a 
ten months’ trip through Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Sonora, 
and California made by the author in 1857, this book is full 
of adventure, suspense, and humorous anecdotes. (Published in 
1858) 53 x 83”; 245 pages $3.50 


Life and Times of Henry Smith, by John Henry Brown. Covering 
a critical period of Texas history, this book records every 
historical phase and includes a number of important letters 
written by William B. Travis preceding the fall of the Alamo. 
(Published in 1887) 6 x 9”; 387 pages. $3.50 


History and Geography of Texas as Told in County Names, by 
Z. T. Fulmore. This unusual volume contains approximately 
200 brief sketches of Texans in whose honor counties have 
been named. (Published in 1915) 6x 9”; 312 pages. $2.00 


MSS. Letters and Documents of Early Texians contains 155 
rare original documents. 10x13”; 314 pages; leather. $10.00 


Indian Depredations in Texas, by J. W. Wilbarger. A reliable 
book about noted Texas Indian fighters and battles. Wood-cut 
illustrations. (Pub. 1889) 6x9”; 672 pages. $6.00 


Narrative of the Texas Sante Fe Expedition, by George Wilkins 
Kendall (founder of the New Orleans Picayune). A _ crisp, 
vigorous, direct account, this narrative is packed with interest. 
(Pub. 1544) 53x 83”; &11 pages; 2 volumes. $8.50 


History of Texas, by Henderson Yoakum. This was the first 
scientific, reasonably objective history of Texas and covers 
the period from early beginnings to the annexation of Texas 
by the United States. Fluent and readable, the text also is 
well documented. (Pub. 1555) 105% pages; 2 volumes. $12.5 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE. For complete catalogue, write: 


COMPANY Austin, Texas 
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HUMBLE O1L & REFINING CO. 


Over 6,000 Texans are waiting to weleome you under 
the Humble sign. 


The Sis” of Friendly Service .. 
qhrougho"! Texas» the fumble 
flashes griendly greeting 10 motorists 
invites them to the of etation® 
| fully equippe? and capably manned to 
render prompts experienced service: 
Restroom? are spotless products are 
first quality: 
Let the fumble Station in your neigh 
porhood care your And when 
you travel Texas highway stop the 
Humble Sration® along your route- you'll 
get’ performanc® from your 
ears more comfort for yourself Stop for = 
jriendly service any Humble sigh: 


A CROWNING ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF 16 YEARS 
OF BOOK PUBLISHING 


WE BELIEVE IT TO BE 
The BEST one-volume 


book of TEXANA ever 
published 


For EVERY HOME 
For EVERY LIBRARY 


For EVERY COLLECTOR 
of TEXANA 


ROMANTIC HISTORY—BIOGRAPHY—LEGENDS 
FOLKLORE AND EPIC STORIES OF THE 


LONE STAR STATE 
THE WRITERS IN IT ARE— 
* CHRIS EMMETT % JAMES T. DeSHIELDS 
* J. FRANK DOBIE % HERBERT A. WHITE 
% STARK YOUNG * FRANK H. BUSHICK 
% CLARENCE R. WHARTON % LONA SHAWVER 
% FLORENCE JOHNSON SCOTT * ETTIE M. DOUGHTY 
% JACK C. BUTTERFIELD % DORIS KILLINGSWORTH 
% JOSEPH WILLIAM SCHMITZ AND OTHERS 


The Editors are 
C. STANLEY BANKS 
and 
GRACE TAYLOR McMILLAN 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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| EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on’ Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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Important New Books 
on Texas 


As you carefully add, year by year, to your collec- 
tion of Texas books, you seek the best .. . those which 
bring you the most enlightenment, those which bring 
you the richest satisfaction. You cannot afford to 
miss these important books. 


WETBACK—Claud Garner 2.75 
THE RING AND THE CROSS—Robert Rylee 3.00 
ADVENTURES WITH A TEXAS NATURALIST— 

Roy Bedichek 3.50 
ANSON JONES—THE LAST PRESIDENT 

OF TEXAS—Herbert Gambrell 3.00 
CHAMPIONSHIP FOOTBALL—D. X. Bible 3.00 
CUB REPORTER—Boyce House 2.50 
INSIDE U. S. A.—John Gunther 5.00 
THE ALAMO—John Myers 3.00 
HEAVEN’S TABLELAND—Vance Johnson 3.00 
SANCHO OF THE LONG, LONG HORNS— 

Allan Bosworth 2.50 
THE UNCOVERED WAGON—Hart Stilwell 3.00 
THE TEXAS READER—A one-volume Treasury 

for Everybody 3.50 


COKESBURY BOOK STORE 
1910 Main Street 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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Created by the Legisiature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 

Though a separate bedy corporate free of state con- 
trol, the ofiicers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 


Chairman of the Board President 
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Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Solve Your Christmas Gift 
Problems Early 


fAlake This a Texas 
Christmas 


Send the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly to Your Friends 


* 


We will send a distinctive card 


announcing your gift 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2131, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


ie: Austin, National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
A _— which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 


to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX may be had for the following 
prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 21381, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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